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THE INSIDE 
STORY 


Real-time: December 20, 1973. 

Leigh Brackett writes: ‘The cat [in 
The Long Goodbye] was Robert Alt- 
man’s idea. | quit putting animals into 
screenplays years ago because... 
they're expensive and hard to work 
with. But that big yellow SOB was mar- 
vellous, and just the right touch. On 
animals, of course, Hatari! was the 
exception — animals were mandatory. 
But Howard Hawks did tell me, with 
tears in his eyes, ‘Don’t ever write me 
any more scenes with forty goats!’” ~ 

You can read a lot more about 
Hawks, Altman and Raymond Chandler 
in From The Big Sleep to The Long 
Goodbye,a new article by Ms. Brac- 
kett beginning on page 26. God only 
knows why Leigh writes for us; it 
surely isn’t for the money. (Nobody 
writes for us for the money. Ask any 
of our regular contributors.) But every 
now and then Leigh presents us with 
one of her fine pieces and we, being no 
fools, run it first and ask questions 
second. This one is the best yet; we're 
delighted to be able to share it with 
you. 

Only days after the Brackett arrived, 
Scott Eyman came through with his 
Mae West interview — a story we’d 
been waiting on for months. (Eyman 
was hoping, no doubt, that we’d run 
his William Wellman interview first; 
fat chance.) 


You may have noticed that we’ve gone 
to colour covers and slick paper these 
last few issues. Not to worry: we’re not 
selling out quite yet. It’s merely the 
latest gambit in our campaign to land a 
National newsstand distributor. Some of 
us prefer the old, funky style, but dis- 
tributors won't even look at you these 
days unless you’re slick. We still haven't 
got a distributor, of course, and Take 
One is as hard to find as ever — but 
Publisher Lebensold insists that he 
knows what he’s doing. 


We've got some amazing things in the 
works for the next few issues. Coming 
up in the months ahead are interviews 
with The New Yorker's Dan Talbot, 
Monte Hellman, René Clair (not to 
mention William Wellman), plus articles 
on Robert Aldrich and The Killers, and 
a few surprises as well. Then, if Good- 
win and Naomi Wise can ever get it 
finished, there’s The World’s Greatest 
Nicholas Ray Interview, featuring things 
like the movie James Dean never 
made, Groucho Marx as Judge Hoff- 
man, and the inside story on Howard 
Hughes. The anticipation is killing us. 

The Editors 
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{A SAD NOTE } 


Readers of ‘“Feedback’”’ will be fam- 
iliar with the name G.G. Patterson. 
Over the years, most English-lan- 
guage film magazines have found 
themselves printing numerous let- 
ters above that signature — always 
correcting some factual error that 
had found its way into type. The 
letters were always __ interesting, 
informative and constructive. 

G.G. Patterson was the signature 
of George Patterson — one of Ca- 
nada’s foremost film buffs. A long- 
time member of the Toronto Film 


Society, he wrote programme notes 
and reviews for the Society’s news- 
letter, as well as contributing articles 
to Filmograph magazine. Employed 


as a civil servant, Mr. Patterson 
usually arranged his vacations so 
that he could attend the New York 
or Stratford film festivals. A news- 
paper article written a few years 
ago estimated that he had seen 
some 10,000 films. 

It is, therefore, with a great deal 
of regret that we inform our readers 
of George Patterson’s death in To- 
ronto in early December. He will be 
missed. — The Editors. 


FEEDNDAaG 


TAKE ONE welcomes communications from its 
readers, but can rarely accommodate letters 
over 500 words in length. The editors assume 
that any letter received (unless otherwise 
stated) is free for publication. 


Minish besieged 


Over a period of several years | have 
enjoyed your magazine as the one pub- 
lication on films which | read. 

| find, however, that | must protest 
at the review of State of Siege written 
by Geoffrey Minish in Take One, Vol. 
3 No. 11. 

The review is written by a person 
who has no knowledge of events in 
Latin America. Nevertheless this per- 
son presumes to go beyond an artistic 
analysis of the film into a discussion 
of the political-economic situation. 

Minish has written a review that dis- 
credits your otherwise excellent pub- 
lication. He fails to understand that 
objective exploitation of South Amer- 
ican countries by North America and 
Europe goes on every day. 

To increase his understanding of 
exploitation, | would direct Mr. Minish 
to Karl Marx’s Kapital, Vol. 1 and 
perhaps some papal encyclicals such 
as Mater et Magistra and Progress of 
Peoples. Marx was responsible for 
the scientific understanding of the 


theory of surplus value. 

What particularly disgusts me _ is 
that we all, including Mr. Minish, live 
off the proceeds of international impe- 
rialism. At least we could have the gra- 
ciousness to recognize this’ and not to 
mock people who are trying to break 
the links of exploitation. 

As Mr. Minish eats out at a gourmet 
restaurant or as he drives his plush 
car, | hope he remembers this letter. 
Exploitation is objective and real. The 
efforts by subjects of imperialism 
should not be mocked. 

David Nock 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Mr. Minish replies: 

| could answer Mr. Nock better if 
he were more specific. He seems to be 
saying that the situation in Latin 
America is so bad we should applaud 
any left-wing group that tries to alter 
it, regardless of the means used. | 
wish he and those liberal critics who 
praised State of Siege would tell us 
what kind of society to expect from 
revolutionaries who deal out the total- 
itarian justice shown in the film. Or is 
capital punishment acceptable when 
imposed by the left? Marx wouldn't 
have said so. 

Simply to oppose American impe- 
rialism is not enough. Peron was sound- 
ing off years ago against the Yankees. 
| suppose in Mr. Nock’s eyes that 
makes him a bold bad revolutionary, 
like the Pope. It’s easy to be fooled 
by anti-imperialist rhetoric or trigger- 
happy activism, but what counts is 
changing the relations of production. 
Today’s national liberation movement 
can be tomorrow’s bureaucracy. Look 
what’s happened in Cuba. 

Frankly, after Chile, | don’t see 
much hope for even liberal democratic 
regimes in Latin America until, or 
unless, there is a revolution in the 
United States. Latin Americans will 
certainly continue fighting oppression, 
but as State of Siege itself shows, there 
will always be an American functionary 
to fly in and restore order. 


The Goulash Hand! 
Thou shalt not misspell a Hungarian 
name! (Annotated version of King 
James Bible — First Commandment.) 
Love the magazine, but on page 30 
of Vol. 3 No. 12, Pierre Greenfield 
spelled one of Hollywood’s best 
cameramen’s name as Lazslo Kovaks 
— WRONG! It is correctly spelled Las- 
zlo Kovacs. 
Keep up the good work —but be- 
ware of the Hungarian Mafia! 
A. |lbranyi-Kiss 
Managing Editor 
Cinema Canada 
Toronto 


Lelouch’s film school 
Could you send me any further infor- 
mation concerning Claude Lelouch’s 


It is with considerable chagrin that 
we must announce that the interview 
with Ray Bradbury. that was the 
cover story of our Vol. 3 No. 11 
appeared, withonly minimal changes, 
soon after in the Journal of Popular 
Culture. Arnold Kunert, the author 
of the piece, says that he submitted 
the article to the two magazines 
simultaneously, and that both ac- 
cepted it. Regrettably, although the 
article was not published for some 
months, he did not feel obligated to 
inform the editors of the coming dual 
publication, and some considerable 
embarrassment has resulted. 

The editors of both magazines 
hope that, in the future, they will 
not find themselves placed in this 
awkward position. If an author sub- 
mits an article to several magazines 
at the same time (which is a com- 
mon practice), he should withdraw 
the other submissions upon ac- 
ceptance by one periodical. Failure 
to do so causes, among other things, 
embarrassment — and makes it 
hard to get published again. — Ed. 


film school which was mentioned on 
the News Page of Vol. 3 No. 11. | will 
be studying in Europe and would wel- 
come any chance of having an inter- 
view with Claude Lelouch. 
Bill Foster 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
For Mr. Foster and the numerous 
others that have written or called us 
for additional information, Mr. Le- 
louch’s address is 15, avenue Hoche, 
Paris 8, France and his phone number 
(may he forgive us) is 227-0089. — Ed. 


Hacking it 

| can only express astonishment at the 
review of Westworld which Mr. Peary 
produced for your issue Vol. 3 No. 11. 
By what right does he call Michael 
Crichton a hack? Or, for that matter, 
term his novels ‘“‘pulpish’? It seems a 
case of the literary elitist peering down 
the rim of his long nose at the common 
entertainment. 

Somewhere else, it has been said 
that the only man with the right to call 
a writer a hack is another writer, a man 
who depends on his ability to tell a 
story in order to make his living. It is 


an ancient and honorable profession; 
the Odyssey will persist as a story 
long after the literary pretensions of 
meaning which surround it to infuse it 
with ‘respectability’ have died. After 
all, the essential difference between 
Literature and the pulps lies basically 
in the emphasis on action, and also in 
the greater sales, of the latter. 

Perhaps a_greater, more important 
difference has been developing since 
the Middle Ages; the favorites of the 
literary establishment have become 


more and more the descendents of the 
“Everyman” school, while the out- 
casts (the pulp writers) have by and 
large continued in the Greek tradition 
of the tragedy, whose central figure 
must be larger than life, the man who 
can do things. This is perhaps their 
fundamental strength, for are we not, 
after all, in the dark recesses of our 
mind each supermen who can Rise To 
The Occasion if ever given the chance? 
Donald E. Ayres 

Carbondale, Illinois 


FESTIVALS 
AND 
COMPETITIONS 


April 10 is the deadline for entries in 
the Geneva College Film Competition, 
which is open to student-made films in 
16mm, 8mm or super-8. Questions? 
Write: Dr. Norman Carson, Geneva Col- 
lege Film Competition, Geneva Col- 
lege, Beaver Falls, Pa. 10510. 


The 22nd International Competition for 
Mountain and Exploration Films is to 
be held, April 28 through May 4, in 
Trento, Italy. There are cash prizes, 
trophies and plaques to be won. Write 
the festival at Via Belenzani, 3, 38100 
Trento, Italy. 


The Ann Arbor Film Co-op is presenting 
The Fourth Annual Ann Arbor 8mm Film 
Festival April 12 through 14. Any non- 
professional regular or super-8 film- 
maker may enter (at a fee of $3 per 
film), before the deadline of March 15. 
Over $500 in prize money is expected. 
Write the Co-op at P.O. Box 8, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 48107 (or call Peggy 
Girshman, the Festival Director, at 
313-764-0631). 


Carling O’Keefe Breweries have estab- 
lished the Carling Community Arts 
Foundation, to give financial assistance 
to Canadian community folk art pro- 
jects, presumably including cinema. 
The emphasis will be placed on assis- 
tance to cover operational costs, rather 
than providing capital funding or fi- 
nancing conferences or conventions. 
Info: Mrs. Marie McCormick, Carling 
O’Keefe Breweries, 79 St. Clair Avenue 
East, Toronto (416-921-4111). 


The Fifth International Experimental 
Film Competition, organized by the 
Royal Film Archive of Belgium, is to be 
held December 25, 1974 through Jan- 
uary 2nd, 1975. Sound or silent films, 
in 16mm or 35mm, may be entered and 
there are interesting prizes. Deadline is 
Sept. 1 of 1974. Entry forms from the 
Secretariat at: Palais des Beaux-Arts, 
23 Ravenstein, 1000 Brussels. 


Something a little different is Cine- 
philia Stockholmia 74, a stamp film 
festival to be held in connection with 
the International Stamp Exhibition in 
Stockholm this year (the 100th anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Universal 
Postal Union). Anyone who has made a 
film on stamps can enter it for the 
judging (the jury includes Lindsay 
Anderson) by writing: Cinephilia Stock- 
holmia 74, Box 360, S-101 24 Stock- 
holm 1, Sweden. 


The Rochester International Amateur 
Film Festival invites amateurs to submit 
their films (8mm, super-8, 16mm; silent 
or sound; any length) for the 16th an- 
nual Movies on a Shoestring film fes- 
tival, to be held May 4. Deadline is 
March 23, and more data can be had 
from: Box 7604, Rochester, N.Y. 14622. 


And it’s probably worth reminding 
young filmmakers that the American 
Film Institute, twice a year, awards 
up to $10,000 in cash to independent 
film projects. Write: Independent Film- 
maker Program, The American Film 
Institute, 501 Doheny Road, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 90210. 


Deadline is March 1st for the Univer- 
sity of Kansas Amateur-8 Film Fes- 
tival, open to films in either super or 
regular 8mm. There are $200 in prizes 
and the judges are to be William (The 
French Connection, The _ Exorcist) 
Friedkin and Les Blank. Info from KU 
Amateur-8 Film Festival, SUA, Kansas 
Union, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas 66045. 


Any secondary school student (or non- 
student of the same age) can enter 
their super-8 or 16mm films in the 
Exposition of Ontario High School 
Student Films, to be held at York 
University March 6 through 8. Entry 
forms may be obtained from The Film 
Department, York University, Downs- 
view, Ontario. 
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Introducing 
the most advanced 
sound recording systems 
and equipment inthe world! 


MIRROPHONIC 
OF TORONTO 


If you can hear it in your head, we can help you 
put it down. Whatever combination of sounds you've 
ever imagined, conceived, dreamed of, can now 
be captured! 

Captured and brought back alive by 
Mirrophonics of Toronto with the world’s most 
advanced recording systems and equipment. 

Make a take, make two, make a dozen— and 
our computerized memory bank plays them back in 
seconds. No more wandering, no more wondering — 
you Can hear just what you had in mind in a matter of 
no-time-at-all. 

Time saving. Cost cutting. 

Mirrophonics of Toronto —a division of Quinn 
Labs, the high-quality film people —is the new 
continental centre for sound sound. From feature 
films, documentaries and specials for television to 
the simplest radio commercials: we have what it 
takes — in fewer takes. 


MIRROPHONIC SOUND LIMITED 


409 King Street West 
Toronto Ms5v 1K1 


Telephone (416) 869-1781 
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News Pane 


The truth 24 times per second. 


Oliver Reed and Ken Russell had words on the 
set of The Hot-Cold War Man and Russell 
(who directed Reed in Women in Love and The 
Devils) is no longer directing the picture. (But 
he is set to direct a film version of the rock-opera 
Tommy.) 


Because William Friedkin’s The Exorcist was 
brought in at almost double the original $5 mil- 
lion budget, moviegoers are being asked to ante 
up 50 cents more per admission to the film. 
Among the items that apparently jacked up the 
cost of the film: Friedkin’s decision not to use a 
score by Lalo Schifrin (after Schifrin had been 
paid in full) and a breath-making machine that 
kept choking up. 


Saul Bass recently told a reporter from London’s 
Sunday Times that he was tired of Alfred Hitch- 
cock taking the credit for having directed the 
famous shower scene in Psycho. Bass, who 
created the title sequences for such films as 
Carmen Jones, The Man with the Golden 
Arm, Anatomy of a Murder, and Walk on the 
Wild Side (and who has just completed his first 
feature, starring a race of super-ants, called 
Phase IV), said: ‘‘When the film came out, 
everyone went wild about the shower-bath mur- 
der which I’d done, almost literally shot by shot, 
from my story-board. And then Hitchcock had 
second thoughts. In the book with Truffaut he 
says that I directed the sequence because he was 
ill on that day, but that after he saw it he hated it 
and directed it himself all over again. I hate to 
say this, but that story’s not true. The man’s a 
genius. But why should a genius get away with 
being so greedy?’ 


For a couple of years now, the film department 
at The University of Texas has been publishing a 
series of well-researched, intelligently-written 
programme notes on a rapidly-expanding list of 
screen classics. Now, they tell us, they’re in- 
terested in seeing their CinemaTexas Program 
Notes get into the hands of as many film students 
and teachers as possible. A subscription is free, 
and may be had by writing to Ron Policy, Direc- 
tor, CinemaTexas, Department of Radio/TV/ 
Film, School of Communication, The University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas 78712 (512-471-7091). 
Tell ’em we sent you. 


Several years ago, a small town in Brittany be- 
came infested with rats. The mayor decided that 
the cheapest way to get rid of them was to offer 
a free seat in the local movie house for each 
rat tail produced at the box office. The ploy turn- 
ed out to be so successful, however, that some 
of the kids started breeding their own rats in 
order to be sure of their weekly seat at the 
movies, and the mayor (complaining that there 
were more rats in town than ever and nobody 
was paying to get into the movies any more) 
called in professional rat killers. There’s pro- 
bably a moral in that story somewhere. 


Several of the big-time U.S. 16mm film dis- 
tributors have gotten together and formed a Non 
Theatrical Film Distributors Association 
which — among other things — will be publiciz- 
ing the use of 16mm films, investigating copy- 
right infringements, and setting up regional film 
libraries. Watch this space for more details as 
they come into focus. 


Word has come, through the Tricontinental Film 
Center in New York, of the imprisonment — 
by the new junta — of Chilean actor Marcelo 
Romo and director Guillermo Cahn. Romo, 32, 
and star of (among many films) The Jackal of 
Nahueltoro, has been held incommunicado 
since November 12th. Cahn, 27 and married, is 
a documentary-director and prominent organizer 
of the Chilean filmmaking movement. He has 
been held since November 23rd. Letters and 
telegrams, directed to the Chilean Embassy in 
Washington or Ottawa or to General Oscar 
Bonilla, Ministerio del Interior, Santiago de 
Chile, will be of real help in preventing the ex- 
ecution and further torture of both men. 


Follow up: Billy Jack (see the non-interview 
with Tom Laughlin in Vol. 3 No. 11) continues 
to make cinema history (as they say). The pic- 
ture was first released in 1971 (by Warner 
Bros.), when it grossed about $30 million. Then 
there was a falling-out between producers Taylor 
and Laughlin and distributor Warners’. With 
that finally patched up, Taylor-Laughlin and 
Warners’ — late last year — combined forces 
and took what the industry felt was an incredible 
risk. They rented 389 theatres (total cost 
$1,100,000 per week) and spent a fortune on 
television advertising (estimated at $750,000 per 
week). Result: An unheard-of box-office gross 
(in four cities only) of $3.5 million the first 
week. By the second week, grosses totalled 
close to $6 million, and an awful lot of de- 
pressed industry-members had been taught a 
lesson in movie merchandising — and nerve. 


Since 1966, sales of audio-visual materials 
have risen 82 per cent in the States, while text- 
book sales have gone up only 23 per cent. 


Columnists Igor Cassini and Liz Smith: ‘‘Here’s 
one we loved: A French hostess patted Orson 
Welles’ stomach at a party and observed: ‘If that 
was on a girl, we would know what to think.’ 
Welles replied, ‘Madame, it was, an hour ago, 
so what do you think?’ ”’ 


So many women are copying Ali MacGraw’s 
long, natural hair style (reports Advertising Age) 
that Gillette’s hair spray, creme rinse, and set- 
ting gel products are losing ground to shampoos 
that aid and abet the straight look. Gillette’s 
1973 earnings were considered such a disap- 
pointment by investment analysts that the 
company’s stock went from a year high of 66 to 
a recent low of 46. 


According to a recent Gallup Poll, some 38% 
of all Canadians, aged 18-29, find today’s fea- 
ture films ‘‘more interesting’’ than those of five 
years ago, while only 7% of those past 50 agree. 
Men attend films oftener than women (13% of 
the men answering, but only 7% of the women, 
had seen a film in the week previous). Over-all, 
10% of those polled had seen a movie in the 
past week, but 86% of those aged 50 and up 
either hadn’t seen a movie for a month or 
couldn’t remember the last time they had. 


Production Notes from All Over: Woody 
Allen has a four-picture deal with United 
Artists. ... Rod Steiger and Henry Fonda are set 
to star in Carlo Lizzani’s Last Four Days of 
Mussolini (guess which one’s got the title role). 
Lizzani has also announced that he will follow 
with a film of Sidney Gordon’s novel, Dr. 
Norman Bethune.... Roger Corman’s New 
World Pictures has announced five 1974 re- 
leases: a rock musical comedy called Rock and 
Roll is Dead; a horror film, The Grave is Alive; 
A Bullet for Every American; a tale about an 
avalanche called, for some reason, Avalanche; 
and a screen adaptation of the Herman Melville 
novel The Confidence Man, adapted and to be 
ditected by one-time Take One contributor 
Jonathan Demme, and starring Orson Welles in 
the title role.... In France, meanwhile, Louis 
Malle has completed a film, called Lucien, 
about a young man, working for the Gestapo, 
who gets to know a Jewish family; Alain 
Robbe-Grillet, too, has finished a feature, 
Déplacements progressifs du plaisir (about an 
imprisoned young woman and her guilt or inno- 
cence). Francisco Arrabal’s latest feature, J’irai 
comme un cheval fou (a criminal on the run 
meets a man who can create day or night at will), 
has met with a fair amount of box-office success, 
but nothing like The Adventures of Rabbi 
Jacob (Louis de Funés plays a anti-Semite who 
has to disguise himself as a rabbi to flee a gang 
of terrorists), which looks like it will break the 
record set by Last Tango of 1.4 million ad- 
missions in Paris alone.... Liv Ullman, hav- 
ing completed her Queen Christina role in The 
Abdication, is now set to star in a remake of 
Anna Christie — to be written and directed by 
Ingmar Bergman. . . . Mick Jagger’s wife Bianca 
has signed to make her movie acting debut in 
Twiggy’s Gotta Sing, Gotta Dance. And talk- 
ing about debuts, Francis Ford Coppola has set 
Roger Corman to play a US Senator in The 
Godfather: Part II sequel (Corman gave Cop- 
pola his first directorial break on Dementia 13). 
And talking about directors acting, John Huston 
has been signed to play Faye Dunaway’s father 
in Roman Polanski’s Chinatown.... And, 
finally, AIP’s next horror pic is to be The Day 
the Dogs Ran, described thusly by a company 
press release: “‘The story concerns a pack of 
vicious dogs which first attack Hollywood 
filmmakers and then go after members of the 
human race.”’ 


Eric 
Rohmer: 
An Interview 


Q: Mr. Rohmer, with Chloé in the Afternoon you completed 
your project entitled Six Moral Tales. What was your goal in 
making this series? 

ROHMER: | wanted to make films. 

Q: But why six variations on the same theme? 

ROHMER: | really cannot answer that. Because that’s the 
way things presented themselves to my mind. Why does one 
choose to do one thing over another? One doesn’t really know. 
But there might be another reason which is this one: | wanted 
to make films in total freedom, and | thought that it would be 
easier to get my own way — to get people to accept my own 
conception — if | presented an ensemble rather than isolated 
films. And in the end | think that | was proved right. | think 
that the fact that | called my films The Six Moral Tales interested 
the public; also the producers — or rather the distributors — 
were intimidated. They understood that it was not possible to 
ask me to modify the story of one of the films, because if | 
did that | would have to change the stories of all the others. 

Q: Was there a particular audience you hoped to reach? 

ROHMER: | had absolutely no idea of how many people 
that would consist of. If the audience had been fifty people that 
would have been fine. It so happened that as | was advancing, 
my films were reaching a larger public. But | didn’t want any- 
thing. The public came to me. | didn’t go looking for it. 

Q: Though you call your films moral tales, conventional 
morality always takes a back seat to the human spirit which 
makes its own rules as it goes along. Do you have any com- 
nen 

The Films of Eric Rohmer 
Born, Nancy, France, 1920. 
1950 Journal d’un scelerat 
1951 Presentation ou Charlotte et son steak 
(stars Jean-Luc Godard) 12 mins. 
1952 Les Petites Filles Modeéles 60 mins. (unfinished) 
1954 Bérénice (based on Poe) 15 mins. 
1956 La Sonate a Kreutzer (produced by Godard) 50 mins. 
1957- 1963 Joint Editor-in-Chief of Cahiers du Cinéma 
1958 Veronique et son cancre 20 mins. 
1959 Le Signe du lion 100 mins. 
1962 La Boulangere de Monceau (Six Moral Tales, 1) 
26 mins. 
1963 La Carriere de Suzanne (Six Moral Tales, 2) 60 mins. 
1964 Nadja a Paris 13 mins. 
1965 Place de l’Etoile (episode in Paris Vu Par...) 
16 mins. 
1966 Une Etudiante d’aujourd’hui 13 mins. 
La Collectionneuse (Six Moral Tales, 4) 90 mins. 
1968 Fermiére a Montfaucon 13 mins. 
1969 Ma Nuit chez Maud (Six Moral Tales, 3) 110 mins. 
1970 Le Genou de Claire (Six Moral Tales, 5) 105 mins. 
1972 L’Amour, l’apres-midi (Six Moral Tales, 6) 98 mins. 
Plus, in the period 1964-66, a number of educational 
programs for French tv. 


By Fred Barron 


Fred Barron, former film critic and contributing arts editor for Boston's leading weekly news- 
paper, the Boston Phoenix, is currently working on a book of interviews with film directors. 
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La Collectionneuse 


Ma nuit chez Maude 


Le Genou de Claire 


Pal Sa we 


I like it when in my films 
something happens that | 

am not forcing ... that happens 
and I just have to film. 


ments on this? 

ROHMER: Your question is the answer because it is very 
right. | approve several interpretations to my films and | don’t 
know what | could add to what you have said. | accept all 
interpretations. Some people feel that the films must be watched 
very seriously and that one mustn't laugh. Others laugh all 
the way through them. | am neither for one or the other, but 
| would maybe favor those who are laughing. | don't like people 
to be too self-conscious in a movie theatre. But | have a question 
too. Do my films seem cold or are they over-sentimental? That’s 
something | do not know. | can’t say whether, in my films, | 
destroy the emotions or if | make them larger. | must say that 
| am not the judge of this. 

Q: Yet while freeing themselves from conventional morality, 
the characters continue to judge themselves by rather severe 
moral standards. And it seems to me that in your films you 
make much harsher moral judgments on the male characters 
than you do on the female characters. 

ROHMER: Yes. Because it is always a man who is telling 
the story and he is trying not to be soft towards himself. 

Q: But what of the women? The men are always searching 
for relationships despite their real fear of intimacy. What is the 
search of the women in your films? 

ROHMER: In Chloé in the Afternoon there is one who 
wants to have a child with blue eyes, and the other one has 
two children with blue eyes — and that’s enough for her maybe. 

Q: While the men investigate their lives on screen, enabling 
the audience to understand their motivations and conflicts, the 
lives of the women are shrouded in mystery. We see them 
only in relation to the men, and then only through the eyes 
of the men. In Chloé for example, the wife Héléne comes 
back from a mysterious errand and we never know what's in 
her mind or what she was up to. 

ROHMER: If | do not say certain things it is because | 
do not want to say them. It is because | do not think it is neces- 
Sary to say them. But | don’t want to do a thriller, a mystery 
movie, a whodunit. My films are not a guess-who. | shoot the 
films with the point of view of one of the characters. What he 
knows, we will know. What he doesn’t know, we will never know. 
The husband, Frédéric, will not know what the wife did in the 
afternoon because he is not interested in finding out. He does 
not want to know. You, like Frédéric, may not be interested 
in the thing. You also have every right to guess. Maybe she 
was on an errand. Maybe it was something different. As far 
as I’m concerned, | don’t know. In The Moral Tales | only ask 
questions; | do not give answers. It is only the drama that is 
exposed. 

Q: For an actor to play a part, does he or she have to 
know what the answer to the question is, and if so, does he 
or she tell you? 

ROHMER: That's precisely what | would never have dared 
to ask the actor. In that last scene in Chloé in the Afternoon 
when the wife comes in, | have the impression that the two 
actors did more than just merely play a part. | had a real hus- 
band and wife [Bernard and Francoise Vérley] play the parts 
of the husband and wife, and that’s what they told me. And 
when-we shot that scene, | was almost embarrassed to sit 
through it even though | knew they were acting out. It was a 


scene we did only one take of and it would have been absolutely 
impossible to have done it over. | like it when in my films some- 
thing happens that | am not forcing — that happens and | just 
have to film. My film is nothing of a documentary, nothing of 
a cinema vérité film. It was written and well prepared. It was 
acted by actors. But there are certain moments, despite every- 
thing, when the actors forget they are actors; and | forget that 
they are actors too. And that’s what interests me most in the 
films: to find these moments. But in general, | find them without 
looking for them. In Chloé in the Afternoon it happened at 
the very end, and it was only then that | felt that | was happy 
with my film. Until then | was not very satisfied. 

Q: When did this moment occur in your other films? 

ROHMER: In Claire’s Knee it happened differently — 
maybe not during the film, but before. | met these two actresses 
who inspired me, and how should | say, the characters they 
had in real life carried over to the film. Ma Nuit Chez Maude 
came more like Chloé: during the shooting. There is a close-up 
of Frangoise Fabian in which she really totally identified with 
the character. And La Collectionneuse is like Claire’s Knee. 
There are no actors — it’s almost a documentary movie. 

Q: You mentioned earlier that the protagonists try not to 
be soft on themselves. Yet don’t you feel that their constant 
introspection leads to narcissism? 

ROHMER: That is correct. All the narrators are narcissistic. 
It’s difficult not to be narcissistic for someone who is studying 
himself and watching himself. This is true, but at different levels 
of narcissism for the different characters. It happens that they 
are too interested in themselves to be interested in politics: 
although maybe the two things are not always incompatible. 
But one has to choose. | felt that politics had no place in my 
films because it was not the subject. It is not possible to deal 
with every subject at the same time. 

Q: But your films are political to the extent that they present 
a serious evaluation of middle class values. The dinner table 
conversation in Chloé for example... . 

ROHMER: No. | wanted to show what we call un francais 
moyen: the average Frenchman. | didn't want to ridicule anyone. 
What is said at the dinner table is no sillier than what can be 
said anywhere. | wanted to show that the main character was 
thinking about Chloé, and all the frivolous things that can be 
said bored him. If my film were a criticism of the French bour- 
geoisie, it would be a very superficial and totally powerless criti- 
cism of it. | only wanted to show an ordinary man with nothing 
derogatory in the term “ordinary.” | think that audiences have 
too much a tendency presently to see criticism in everything. 
My films are not satirical films. | do not make fun of my charac- 
ters. On the contrary, | love my characters, even if they are 
not heroes. 

Q: What made you decide to make films? 

ROHMER: My first experience with the cinema was when 
| gave a lecture about film. | was at the lycée where | was 
teaching a literature course, and since there were references 
made to modern theatre | felt: “Why not also speak about films?” 
Then one of my pupils said to me, “Since you have so many 
ideas about cinema, why don’t you make films?” So | told him, 
“But | don’t have a camera,” and he told me, “Well, | can lend 
you mine.” So with this camera | made a few films — of very 
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poor technical quality | must say. Around the same time | wanted 
to write about the cinema, so | started a little paper, that sold 
in film societies, with a few friends who were Jean-Luc Godard, 
Jacques Rivette and Francois Truffaut. That’s how we met. 
Then we wrote in a magazine that had a better presentation 
which was called Cahiers du Cinéma. And then we started to 
do terrorism — especially Francois Truffaut who destroyed the 
French cinema and prepared to start from scratch for us. 

Q: From scratch? Were there no directors prior to the New 
Wave who you particularly admired? 

ROHMER: Oh no. There were many. | don’t know with 
whom to start. Let’s say that | love Jean Renoir. 

: Q: Do you have any particular favorites among your own 
ilms? 

ROHMER: | do not have a favorite among the Moral Tales. 
| think that the Six Moral Tales are a whole to be considered 
in their entirety. The first two are not of a good technical quality, 
but | think that considered in the whole they have their raison 
d’étre. 

Q: Those first two films, La Boulangére de Monceau and 
La Carriére de Suzanne, were both in 16mm, and | heard 
that they were sold to French television. Is there any chance 
that we will get to see them here? 

ROHMER: Yes. Within a year. 

Q: Commercially? 

ROHMER: If you're willing to pay for them. They were done 
with technical means which, as | said, were somewhat insuf- 
ficient, so they can only reach a very indulgent public. I’m afraid 
that they might disappoint you, but if you insist on seeing them, 
| cannot prevent you. 

Q: Your films have a definite literary quality to them, both 
in content and presentation. Books seem to play an important 
part in your work, not only overtly as with Pascal’s Pensées 
in Ma Nuit Chez Maude, but also subtly. For example, did 
you intend to parody Rousseau in Claire’s Knee? 

ROHMER: | thought of Rousseau in Claire’s Knee 
because Rousseau lived in Annecy and he told the story of 
the cherry tree. He once went with some young girls to pick 
cherries, and he went up in the tree and threw the cherries 
down on the young girls’ breasts. In Claire’s Knee it is the 
reverse. The man is standing at the foot of the tree and the 
girl is up in the tree showing her legs. But it was only after 
| had found the cherry tree next to the house where | was going 
to film that | got the idea for that scene. 

Q: And what about Bougainville’s travels in Chloé in the 
Afternoon? 

ROHMER: Ah. | said there was no mystery, nothing to 
guess in my films, but there may be something to guess. | was 
interested in two things. First of all, the book that Frédéric was 
reading was called Voyage Around the World and | find it comi- 
cal to read that on a train between St. Clos and Paris. And 
also there is the content of the book, if you have read it. What 
Bougainville was surprised to find in Tahiti was polygamy, so 
the main character, Frédéric, in his reading is already interested 
in a society which is not the western, occidental society. And 
those are the very themes that Chloé will develop by polygamy. 

Q: The literary quality of your work is not limited to the 
references you make. The dialogue the characters speak is 
always very elaborate, very proper French. Do the actors 
improvise with their lines, or are they saying a text that is written 
word for word? 

ROHMER: | write my own films and the texts are written 
— 99 per cent of it — as you hear it on the screen. Certain 
things | haven't written, like “Hello,” and “How are you?” | do 
not like to write incorrect French. | think that the characters 
should speak correct French, but | do not think this is literary. 
| think it is spoken French. In Claire’s Knee you have a writer 
and a cultural attaché, and they speak very stern French. As 
for the part of the young girl, Laura, played by Beatrice Roman: 
a French critic told me that | made her say things that a girl 
her age wouldn't usually say, and | answered that what seems 
to be the dialogue of an older girl are actually sentences that 
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she said to me in front of a tape recorder and that | copied 
right off the tape. As to the character of Chloe: | invented this 
character and wrote her lines. But | knew Zouzou and | had 
had conversations with her in front of the tape recorder. | didn't 
use Zouzou’s own words though, for her vocabulary is very 
picturesque and | didn’t understand the French she spoke. For 
instance, she used the word flipper, which means “to flip out.” 
But there are many words which she did not like, and | did 
not ask her to use them. When an actor does not like a word, 
then | change it. But | am also very much against certain words 
which | myself do not like. For instance, | like the inversion 
of the interrogation, which | use myself. Sometimes | have a 
scene done over so as to have the actor respect this inversion. 

Q: Despite the rigors of the language though, your actors 
always seem very relaxed. Do you have any special techniques 
of direction to give your films this air of intimacy? 

ROHMER: I’m glad you find the actors relaxed because 
| do everything for them to be so. I’ve been asked this question 
often, so I’m trying to find a new answer, but it’s a very interest- 
ing question, so | must try to answer it. My theory is that one 
mustn't ask anything from the actors, and if one wants them 
to do something, one mustn’t ask them to do it. They must 
find it by themselves. For my actors | always use intelligent 
people, especially people who have an inventive mind. | make 
it so they like their characters, and in a way — even when 
they're professional actors doing an enactment — they get to 
like their character. Anyway, that’s my opinion, my personal 
feeling. Maybe if you asked them, they’d give you another 
answer. They might agree with Diderot — | don’t know if you’ve 
read this book in America — it’s called The Paradox of the 
Comedian. It’s obvious that they identify with the character and 
remain very conscious of the fact that they’re playing. But 
myself, | consider them more than actors. When we shoot, | 
would have a tendency to call Zouzou Chloé, and to believe 
that she really is Chloé. But I’m not sure that this pleased her 
very much, even though she was very close to the character. 
Also, since I’m filming changes in a person, | try to shoot in 
a chronological order. But unfortunately, this is not always possi- 
ble for practical reasons. For example, in Chloé in the After- 
noon, | had to shoot all the scenes with Zouzou and then all 
the scenes with the wife even though the scenes alternate in 
the movie, which bothered me a bit. Everything that had to do 
with the wife was shot in a very short period of time, and | 
would have liked to show her change: especially since she gave 
birth to a child. It would have been better if she could have 
had the baby for real. 

Q: You have been called a recluse, and it is said that 
you never go out. Do you think that your secluded lifestyle 
affects the moral sense that you impart in your films? The way 
you see life? 

ROHMER: | think that people who do not lead a secluded 
life might have difficulties to see life as it is. And | think the 
best point of view is that of a man who leads a secluded life. 
And | think that since you too lead a secluded life, you must 
agree with me. 

Q: Are you a practicing Catholic? 

ROHMER: Yes. But you must draw from that your own 
conclusions. 

Q: Now that you have completed the Six Moral Tales, do 
you have another series in mind? 

ROHMER: | have no project at the moment. | am taking 
a rest. 

Q: Are there any subjects that you find particularly interest- 
ing? 

ROHMER: A subject interests me in as much as it gives 
me the idea for a film. For the moment | do not have an idea 
for a film, so | am interested in everything and nothing. 

Q: Is it possible for a man to work truthfully? 

ROHMER: | think that it is difficult to examine one’s life 
truthfully, and that’s a little my idea in the Moral Tales: 
to show how difficult it is. And | think that’s a good END] 
definition of what | tried to do in the Moral Tales. 
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A Warner Bros. release (1970) 
of a Goodtimes Enterprises production. 
Directors: Donald Cammell and Nicolas Roeg. § 


Producer: Sanford Lieberson. Screenplay: Cammell. Photography: Roeg. Music: Jack Nitzsche. 


Cast: James Fox (Chas), Mick Jagger (Turner), Anita Pallenberg (Pherber), Michele Breton (Lucy), John Bindon (Moody), Stanley Meadows (Rosebloom), 
Ann Sidney (Dana), Johnny Shannon (Harry Flowers), Allan Cuthbertson (Lawyer), Antony Morton (Dennis), Anthony Valentine (Joey).Technicolor. 106 minutes. 


Performance has had great difficulty finding an audience. 
Studio heads and the mass media critics found little to admire 
in it, and its release (which must have seemed suicidal to 
Warner Brothers) was delayed two years. Performance has 
virtually no connecting links with the Hollywood Hallu- 
cination. And if it has any claim to the overworked epithet 
““‘revolutionary”’ it is not in terms of a directly political thema- 
tic or aesthetic breakthrough, but in terms of the basic sensi- 
bilities and values by which we pattern our perceptions — 
and whose alteration is not only difficult but usually resisted. 
Thus, despite the fact that the degenerate, nightmarish under- 
world it explores leads, finally, to conversion and rebirth 
(mediated by ‘‘heroes’’ very different from the usual redemp- 
tion figures) this thrust is countered by a great backwash of 
bafflement, abhorence and rejection — responses generated 
by conditioning to a tradition that Performance shatters like 
a glass facade. 

The film’s extremely baroque structure functions not by 
creating believable, admirable or well-developed characters, 
nor by fashioning a story line that absorbs our curiosity and 
generates suspense or anticipation, but through the repetitive, 
cluttered, cumulative impact of its very style. It therefore 
seems appropriate for a critical discussion of the film to stay 
close to its structure, rather than breaking it down into the 


By Bill Nichols 


Bill Nichols has written film criticism for Film Quarterly, Screen, Cinema, and Women & Film. 
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usual critical categories of acting, camera work, directorial 
personality, etc. 

Performance develops in two parts joined by a brief 
transitional phase, each with a distinctive, yet related, style. 
In the first (establishing) part the style is frenetic, audacious 
in its innuendo. Shots are edited by Gestus*: a single, reveal- 
ing gesture, either verbal or visual, such as a polishing stroke 
along the hood of a car by the chauffeur, an alarm clock 
ringing, Chas (the protagonist) slapping his bed-partner’s face, 
Chas sparring at the camera, a car window automatically rising 
shut, Chas putting on white cotton briefs, a lawyer’s client 
smugly approving a well-made point in court. Each shot lasts 
no longer (sometimes less) than necessary to take it in; seldom 
does it remain long enough to allow reflection. Some consider 
this style “‘perverse’’ or brutalizing. I see it as a form of 
montage far more eclectic, resonant and provocative than 
Eisenstein’s — more liberating than manipulative. Forceful 
in its cutting, it does not force its symbolism or meaning upon 
us. In fact, we must make the connections, or associations 
ourselves. We are hurdled through a world of incredible inter- 
connections where, very quickly, anything seems possible and 
everything is permitted. Yet, amidst all this outward frenzy, 
nothing happens. The characters are stable, predictable, cut- 
outs — cartoon players whose only preoccupation is keeping 
* Gestus is a Brechtian term and though an extended parallel to Brecht’s work is not appropriate, 


an awareness of the proximity of gestic portrayal to behaviorist theory helps indicate the usefulness 
of the technique in presenting action whose surface is also its interior. 


If Performance has any claim to the epithet “revolutionary” 
It is not in terms of a directly political or aesthetic breakthrough, 
but in terms of the basic sensibilities and values by which 


we pattern our perceptions. 


up a good front, buttressed by the masculine bravado 
demanded by their cult. 

Chief among these characters is Chas, the head-strong, 
strong-arm man for big-time, corporate-style racketeer Harry 
Flowers. Sado-masochistic (his cabaret singer/bed partner 
gouges his back; he slaps her), meticulous (neat, well- 
groomed, with a spartan, precisely furnished apartment), seri- 
ous (he snaps at Moody’s flippant jokes, disdains small talk), 
egotistic (he knows who he is, The Lone Ranger with silver 
bullets, alive and well, physically fit — a boxer), arrogant 
(he swaggers into the remains of a rival’s office with utter 
indifference to his rage; he even starts to think he can push 
the buttons on his boss, Harry Flowers) — he is given all 
the traditional gangster-on-the-make-who’ II-die-in-the-gutter 
traits. He’s the prototypal playboy-as-mobster — anti-sexual 
in his contempt for, and use of, women, hedonistic in 
his need for sensation, quasi-fascistic in his simplistic sense 
of physical order as indicator of clear-cut, no-nonsense 
toughness. 

Harry Flowers fits a different mold. An overweight, 
stubby, unattractive man, his conception of ‘‘business’’ has 
more finesse. Intimidation by a tough performance is not the 
end-all for him that it is for Chas. His preoccupation is with 
merger — merger not only on the level of economic aggran- 
dizement, but also on the level of personality. He wants every- 
thing smoothed over, amicable, devoid of personal attach- 
ments and loathings. His gangster empire and own behaviour, 


in fact, are based on values very similar to their legal counter- 
parts’: Muzak for the office; drinks and good will for Joey 
(the rival who has been ‘‘merged’’); paternal benevolence for 
his associates (Chas and Joey are both ‘‘my son’’ to him) 
that conveys an aura of cordial conviviality without ever going 
below the surface; an idyllic self-conception (behind his desk 
rests a kitsch painting of Flowers as a horseman); a love of 
sport — and homosexuality (photographs of boxers surround 
the painting; he examines a male physique magazine in bed). 
Flowers’ repetitive, self-quoting manner of speech and empha- 
tic gesticulations surround his performance with an aura of 
detached certitude and pedagoguery while his innuendoes sug- 
gest a perverted sexual drive beneath the professional exterior. 
Chas, by contrast, asserts his independence and toughness, 
his lack of concern for others, with a brutal directness that 
involves far greater personal arrogance. 
Surrounding these two principals are their rivals or clients 
and their minions. Frazier, an ‘‘old pal’’ and more covertly 
dishonest businessman, stands trial for an illegal business 
procedure (defended by his lawyer as a ‘‘merger, not take- 
over’’) that he tries to blame on Flowers. Chas ““persuades”’ 
him to leave Flowers out of it despite his lawyer’s objections. 
Joey runs a small-time betting office and used to be Chas’ 
friend (we see a brief shot of Joey as a boxer). Flowers 
intimates a sexual bond between them (their relations were 
“‘doubly personal,’’ he says). Flowers’ empire boasts several 
other gangsters who fit Flowers’ own mold: smooth organiza- 
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tion men who enjoy their work without the Promethian edge 
of defiance characteristic of Chas. None of them receive 
development as characters (one rails about violence in movies 
and *‘damn female foreign drivers’’ for a moment, the closest 
any of them comes to characterization); they are more, as 
Hollywood jargon would have it, ‘‘atmosphere,”’ reinforcing 
our impression of this underworld milieu. 

Several general impressions develop from the weaving 
together of this strange array of personalities. The idea of 
mergers runs throughout the film, and is one of the first and 
most thoroughly elaborated themes. The film’s first ten 
minutes visually merge events that consequently (rather than 
subsequently) receive thematic significance. Intercutting rocks 
us back and forth between events and from the jarring 
bombardment of converging images the types of parallels, 
similarities and implied mergers that receive continuing atten- 
tion define themselves: the visual and aural connections be- 
tween Chas’ strong-arm intimidation and the lawyer’s legal 
maneuvering (where both perform in prescribed roles and per- 
suade as forcefully as their skills permit) begin a series of 
correspondences between performing (entertaining, in the 
broadest sense) and an underworld, including but not limited 
to crime. Dissolving from the jurors in the courtroom to the 
audience at a porno show connects apparently respectable, 
deliberative behavior with its undertone of voyeuristic and vic- 
arious perversion — and helps establish a multi-faceted corre- 
lation between the respectable ‘‘front’’ (which will include 
decor and costumes) and the darker interior. 

Keeping up appearances (Flowers operates out of a 
respectable townhouse) serves not only as the major preoccu- 
pation for these individuals, but also as their point of vulnera- 
bility. Acts of intimidation or assault are directed at the 
‘front’? — the office, the car or the theater — rather than 
at the individual. Chas’ warning to Frazier’s lawyer is nothing 
more than a scarring of his, and his chauffeur’s, respectable 
appearance — reminding us of the deep, burning hurt this 
form of assault can produce (other film examples: Fuller’s 
The Naked Kiss, Peckinpah’s The Deadly Companions). 
Physical appearance and mirrors thus figure as major signifiers 
and confirmers of identity. Shots of Chas frequently place 
him before a mirror, and his near-compulsive attention to a 
smart personal appearance and orderly apartment conform to 
his undeveloped, cartoon character: if he has any depth of 
feeling or comprehension, the one-way looking-glass keeps 
it well hidden from him and us. 

Also, sex and violence merge (Chas tucks his gun beneath 
his belt; his sexual experience is both violent in itself and 
accompanied by discomforting electronic music) and both 
relate directly to business, providing a subterranean, concealed 
source of motivating energy — Harry Flowers’ admonition 
(‘‘Keep personal relations out of business’’) notwithstanding. 
Flowers’ warning, in fact, seems more a desire to escape com- 
plications than an affirmation of the actual, well-precedented 
ethic. In fact, Flowers follows his admonition with a 
catechism-like question directed at absolving himself from 
complicity with those who mix the two: ‘‘At death who’s 
left holding the sobbing baby?’’ answered by a distant, echoed, 
‘‘Me, me, me,”’ which is joined to deathly-green tinted shots 
of his associates, and of himself at his desk, receding into 
a blackened void with each utterance of ‘‘me.’’ The question 
and its visual accompaniment form an emotional highpoint 
to this movement, and the intensity of the overall impression 
casts a foreboding tone over Chas’ defiant interference in 
Joey’s ‘‘merger.”’ 

The first movement concludes as Chas’ excessive arrog- 
ance provokes Joey to revenge. Joey knows how to hurt Chas 
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most deeply — by disfiguring his facade or front — and begins 
by demolishing his apartment. Chas himself is beaten, then 
held across the bed while Joey whips his back viciously. Sex- 
ual innuendoes permeate the scene: flashes of Chas and his 
girl friend in bed as Joey whips him; Joey’s pal whispering, 
‘Give ’im the kiss of life, Joey;’’ ‘‘Poop’’ written on a wall; 
and Joey shouting at Chas how much he enjoys being whipped, 
calling him a pervert as he has already called Flowers. 

Chas, though, gains the upper hand and silently, coldly 
shoots Joey as he cowers on the bed, the sheet pulled over 
his head in a futile, instinctive gesture of defense. Chas stands 
naked in front of Joey, only a tie around his neck as he calmly 
takes aim and a throbbing, buzzing cacophony of electronic 
sound reaches a crescendo. Visually he dominates, his figure 
filling a trapezoidal center area of the frame as Flowers had 
in previous shots — and as Turner (Mick Jagger, to appear 
shortly) will. The composition is a recurring one — a trape- 
zoidal central figure with lower, symmetrical side objects — 
and effectively conveys either containment or domination 
depending on the nuance that Cammell and Roeg employ. 


Chas’ flight marks the transition point in style between the 
first and second movement. His world no longer retains a 
stable surface reality. Time now becomes less a measured 
progression with qualities of anticipation and tense, and more 
a subjective, suspended period of involvement. What had been 


a cartoon state of self-assertion becomes a process of transfor- 
mation. But the process penetrates to far deeper levels, and 
the film’s pace becomes slower, with almost no intercutting, 
as attention turns inward, beneath surface appearances down 
to the underlying sources of identity. 

After realizing that he has put Flowers in the position 
of having to eliminate him (and talking to his mother, who 
realistically urges, ‘‘Behave yourself, mate’’), Chas decides 
to hide with relatives. He uses the red paint Joey threw on 
his apartment walls to dye his hair and conceal his identity. 
While he transforms himself, scenes of Turner (Mick Jagger) 
spraying a black T on Chas’ apartment wall are inter-cut, sug- 
gesting an association between Turner and deep personal up- 
heaval that will become a prime focus of the second move- 
ment. (Destroying Chas’ apartment is comparable to destroy- 
ing his stage, compelling him to perform in a new, unfamiliar, 
disquieting arena.) 

As Chas completes the transformation he assumes a 
remarkable physical resemblance to the Frankenstein monster, 
a creature raised from the dead. His gestures stiffen, his hands 
hang helplessly, and his slicked-back, reddened hair broadens 
his forehead and squares his features. The inner state of up- 
rootedness and- alienation in an unfamiliar world receives a 
surface correlation rich in its own associations. 

While waiting for his train, Chas overhears a black rock 
musician talking with his mother. He has just left Turner’s 
house to take a job. As he left, Turner told him, ‘‘Go, my 
son; I shall try to find another person who has respect for 
another person’s life.’’ Chas changes his plans and decides 
to rent the room. 


Fissures begin to appear in what had been Chas’ solid mask 
of bravado. Speaking through an intercom at Turner’s front 
door, trying to rent the vacant room, Chas fails to realize 
that the replying voice (Pherber’s) is putting him on. His 
Seriousness borders on desperation as he tries to buy his way 
in with cash for the back rent. His confident performance, 
as Pherber shows him the room, is far from intimidating — 
much less secure than his brash display of self-importance 
at Joey’s. Chas balks at Pherber’s teasing sexuality, submits 
as she gouges him for over £100, and stumbles during the 
invention of his new identity — a juggler just back from the 
Continent. For the first time a deep ambivalence penetrates 
his actions: he wants to flee and reassert himself, but first 
must hide and conceal himself. His previous role has left him 
ill-equipped to handle the present need for subtlety. 

Through Pherber we are introduced to Turner, formerly 
a rock star and currently a recluse living on the far side of 
normalcy. Up to now we have only seen Turner in very brief 
flashes, but from this point on his personality, or performance, 
dominates the action as thoroughly as Chas’ had previously. 
His house contains a bizarre, eclectic assembly of objects — 
an old upright piano, a Moog synthesizer, enormous speakers, 
animal trophies, near-Eastern rugs and furnishings — all 
densely and shiftingly arranged in dimly-lit rooms (a radical 
contrast to Chas’ place). The black musician’s mother had 
said of Turner, ‘‘He’s a hermit; he can’t face reality,’’ and 
the apartment’s decor indicates the positive side of that fact 
— a rich, fascinating creation of personal reality standing as 
a kind of preliminary incantation to Turner’s underworld exis- 
tence. 

Turner, like Chas, has had ‘‘the gift’? — he has been 
a mesmerizing performer — but his demon has left him. Now 
he’s stuck, and not entirely sure he wants it back, but with 
Chas’ arrival he awakens to the possibility of re-acquisition 
and escape from limbo. The abandonment of his former self, 


however, has not unnerved him as it has Chas. He has a cool, 
penetrating demeanor capable of ironic depreciation as well 
as intense scrutiny. His hierarchy of values runs almost 
inversely to Chas’. In contrast to fashioning neat stacks of 
money like Chas, Turner treats money with indifference — 
the cash Chas pays Pherber falls into Turner’s bath and sticks 
to his wet, naked skin, but elicits no response. On the other 
hand Turner has a deep respect for artifacts — like a 200- 
year-old Persian rug that Chas carelessly strews with ashes. 
And some of the objects, like the animal trophies and a closet- 
full of picture frames, offer an oblique, visual parallel to his 
search for a new form that might once again ‘‘contain’’ his 
demon. 

Pherber and Lucy are both foreign, bi-sexual and kinky. 
Pherber has an aggressive edge to her personality and doesn’t 
hesitate to initiate action. Lucy seems more impulsive and 
helpless in a traditionally ‘‘feminine’’ sense, but there is no 
aura of domesticity about her. Her figure is boyish and her 
manner exudes a cool hostility to things regular and predict- 
able. Her arrival seems to have been recent, while Pherber 
and Turner have been lovers for years (as the mustachioed 
little girl attendant tells Chas), but both of them regard her 
with an easy-flowing natural affection. 

Our first introduction to Turner is through Pherber. She 
returns from dealing with Chas, picks up a movie camera 
and aims. it at Turner’s sleeping figure in the same manner 
Chas had aimed his gun at Joey. Turner lies next to Lucy, 
and both of them continue to doze as Pherber sensuously 
arouses them with caresses and erotic kisses caught in extreme 
close up. Captivating, sitar-like piano music provides a 
relaxed, warm atmosphere and a long series of uninterrupted 
shots of the three, intertwined bodies absorbs us in a con- 
tinuum of sexual experience where merger flows smoothly 
and harmoniously from open, polymorphous encounter. As 
with Chas, Turner’s introduction occurs in bed, during a sexual 
experience, but the two experiences are radically opposed. 
Turner’s sexuality is a wholistic, enveloping communion with 
none of the tension and violence that marked Chas’. The 
gradual initiation of Chas into this alternative mode forms 
the basis for the second part’s movement. 

Chas’ initial ambivalence centers on his revulsion for 
Turner and the other ‘‘freaks,’’ and his need to ‘‘fit in’’ until 
Tony (an old pal) arranges for his escape to America. Chas’ 
first meeting with Turner is marked by antagonism. Still re- 
sembling the Frankenstein monster, he is ushered in by the 
little girl — whose comment, ‘‘In ya go, dad,’ reverses the 
previous references to Chas as ‘‘son’’ and underscores 
Flowers’ assessment of him as an ‘‘out of date boy... an 
ignorant boy.’’ Because he was younger than Flowers, saw 
himself as Flowers’ successor, and seemed‘ on the verge of 
forcibly achieving that succession, Flowers’ comment clas- 
sified Chas’ tactics as outmoded, more appropriate to the take- 
over than the merger, but offered no practical balance to Chas’ 
defiant advance. Now, at Turner’s apartment, Chas’ 
anachronistic methods lose what force they had. Turner’s toler- 
ant indifference replaces Flowers’ verbal admonition. 

Chas’ disorientation heightens as he listens to a virulent, 
incisive recording — The Last Poets’ ‘‘Wake Up, Nigger’’ 
— in an apparently empty room. A shot frames him between 
the large speakers, creating the familiar pattern of symmetrical 
side objects and trapezoidal center, but the lighting (Chas is 
a shadow, tinted deathly green, while the speakers seem lumi- 
nescent) makes the speakers dominant, as though holding Chas 
within a vise. Turner finally appears — wearing black, his 
lips reddened and his face a pallid white — to tell Chas that 
he doesn’t want any ‘‘artistes’’ in his cellar, that he’s ‘‘not 
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in the mood.’’ They parry, but Chas has no means of compel- 
ling Turner. He spills ashes on the rug, tells Turner to “play 
us a tune,’’ (which Turner refuses: ‘‘I don’t like music,’’ he 
replies) and in exasperation declares, ‘Silly little geezer; 
you'll look ridiculous at fifty.’ Turner, though, is not 
intimidated as Chas’ clients had been. He refuses to perform 
on someone else’s terms; though he may not be able to ‘‘face 
reality’’ he is firmly in control of his own. When Chas admits 
to an uncertainty behind his bravado (after Turner says his 
Stay depends on who he is), Turner’s interest picks up. The 
possibility of probing, perhaps manipulating, that uncertainty 
sparks an interior need of Turner’s, and he lets Chas stay 
on. 

Turner has already guessed that Chas is not a juggler 
(his periodic withdrawals behind a screen suggest detached 
observation of Chas’ performance). In fact, much of Turner’s 
initial response to Chas is both prescient and intimidating — 
not as a threat of physical violence but of psychic disruption. 
He seems to take pleasure in ‘‘performing’’ before Chas, in 
indicating that he sees through him, and in directing their 
interaction to a revealing personal level in an even more force- 
ful way than Chas directed his strong-arm tactics. 

When Chas meets him later, having washed out the red 
paint and looking more or less ‘‘normal,’’ there is a rapid 


’ dissolve from a close shot of Chas to a matching shot of 


Turner. Turner, Pherber and Chas procede to engage in word 
play in an attempt to ‘‘remember’’ where they saw Chas’ act 
— and Chas enters into it with a curious mixture of earnestness 
and knowing subterfuge. A dynamic, mysterious bond, based 
on an uncertainty that will grow greater before it lessens, 
rapidly develops between the two men. 

Tony’s advice that Chas get a passport photo of himself 


“looking decidedly different than he normally does’’ leads 
to a prolonged encounter with Turner and Pherber from which 
Chas emerges not only different, but transformed. Pherber 
first dresses him as Legs Diamond (parallels to Boetticher’s 
film, The Rise and Fall of Legs Diamond — the gangster 
as performer, individualism versus corporate teamwork — are 
evoked and intimate the extent to which Chas’ character has 
been found out), but Chas isn’t satisfied: this accurate character 
portrait strikes him as too different. 

While he’s changing costumes, his companions notice 
the back wounds that Joey inflicted, and Pherber dresses them 
(the first kind act extended to Chas). Turner continues his 
‘‘performance’’ for Chas by singing for and about him. The 
song, and fragmented asides, clearly demonstrate an insight 
into Chas’ violent, defiant character: ‘‘He dishes it out ... 
can take it too ... might shoot ya ... he’s got the gift.”’ 
Turner sings that he wants to take him down, deeper into 
the process of transformation and regeneration, a gesture 
strongly reminiscent of the Orpheus myth and the archetypal 
notion of descent to where everything is permitted but where, 
in this case, there is no forced acquiescence. Marcuse’s 
comments on the distinction between Prometheus and 
Orpheus/Narcissus as archetypes-heroes further elaborate the 
distinctions that Cammell and Roeg present between Chas’ 
previous self and the one he is moving towards: 

‘‘If Prometheus is the culture-hero of toil, productivity 
and progress through repression, then the symbol of another 
reality principle must be sought at the opposite pole. Orpheus 
and Narcissus (like Dionysus to whom they are akin: the an- 
tagonist of the god who sanctions the logic of domination, the 
realm of reason) stand for a very different reality. They have 
not become the culture-heroes of the Western world: theirs is 
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the image of joy and fulfillment; the voice which does not 
command but sings; the gesture which offers and receives; the 
deed which is peace and ends the labor of conquest; the libera- 
tion from time which unites man with god, man with nature.’’* 

Descent follows from invocation, immersion and psychic 
penetration — rather than from the intimidation and usurpation 
that Chas had practiced. There will be, if anything, a genuine 
merger (not take-over) that radically redefines ‘‘reality.’’ 

Turner sings to Chas in front of a dull red wall, wearing 
the same black costume as when he sprayed Chas’ apartment 
wall, but while he still attacks Chas’ vulnerable point — con- 
stantly reshaping Chas’ appearance and surroundings — viol- 
ence no longer prevails..And the interaction becomes two- 
pronged: altering Chas’ appearance and changing his percep- 
tions. Pherber feeds him hallucinogenic mushrooms that 
prompt Chas to see as he never has before. He marvels at 
an antique table, but his ultimate sign of approval is to ask 
how much Turner wants for it. As Turner explains later, the 
vegetable helps him to bore a second hole into the ‘‘hole of 
his face’’ (the opposite of mask), to get right inside — but 
by itself it does not suffice. 

Turner decides to go further. They dress Chas in a velvet 
robe and long, straggly-haired wig, moving away from a 
reflection of Chas’ previous nature to a prediction of his future 
one. Turner asks Pherber how Chas is getting on; then he 
swings a large mirror on its horizontal axis so that instead 
of seeing Turner’s reflection we see the newly costumed Chas 
standing behind it. Chas insists he’s all right, that he’s the 
Lone Ranger, alive and well, and starts to do isometrics as 
he did after balling the cabaret singer. Pherber challenges his 


*Eros and Civilization, Herbert Marcuse, .Vintage Books, pp. 146-7. 


sexuality, dressing him in her necklace, telling him that Turner 
is a ‘‘male/female man,’’ asking if he has female feelings, 
but Chas insists he’s normal. She holds a mirror up to his 
face so that we see half of her face replacing his. Then she 
reflects her breast on his chest and his face in front of hers, 
beneath her flow of hair. Mirrors now reflect new possibilities 
— repressed undercurrents, unused potential — that Chas 
instinctively resists (akin to the revulsion that has overcome 
some critics). Even when she unbares her breast and asks 
if he likes her figure he feels her pectoral muscle and says, 
*“Yeah; you’re fit.”’ 

Chas’ resistence carries more and more a sense of ritual 
gesture evacuated of meaning as his very appearance is 
increasingly shaped into forms determined by his mentors. 
Pherber and Lucy casually disassemble his gun (loaded with 
silver bullets), suggesting both their control over him and the 
now dysfunctional sustaining power of his associations be- 
tween sex and violence. Turner reads a passage from an 
account of Asami Baba and his Hashishine that predicts the 
form of their final merger much as Godard’s recitation of ‘‘The 
Oval Portrait’? foreshadows the conclusion of Vivre sa Vie. 
The Hashishine or assassins are sent out on missions while 
Asami Baba prepares a paradisal garden. On their return he 
can then put them to sleep and take them to the garden; when 
they awake they will think they are in paradise. Even Chas’ 
past becomes incorporated into the dominating pattern of des- 
cent, exorcism and regeneration. 

Chas goes from Pherber to see Turner (she says he’s been 
waiting a long, long time) and finds him in the middle of 
a number. Turner sings and dances, thrusting and swinging 
a fluorescent tube as if it were a baton. Chas approaches, 
mesmerized. All sense of plausibility disappears as he’s drawn 
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into a performance that forms the emotional highpoint of the 
second movement. We see Turmer, but hear Harry Flowers 
say “‘Right again...’’ (the conclusion to his question, ‘“‘At 
death who’s left holding the sobbing baby?’’). ‘‘Me,’’ how- 
ever, is spoken by Turner. He repeats the word twice as we 
cut to Turner, with slicked back hair and well-tailored suit, 
sitting in Flowers’ office chair. The chair swivels; Turner faces 
us and the song, Memo from Mr. T begins. 

The song is both audacious and hypnotic as Turner 
assumes the Flowers character at his deeper, more resonant 
levels where sexuality, violence and death all merge in a single 
transfixing performance. The henchmen strip and gyrate’ to 
the song’s beat; Turner empties out an entire drawerful of 
bullets (brass this time) and the lyrics blatantly represent the 
sexual ambivalence that had energized this underworld (‘‘His 
organ’s working perfectly, but there’s a part not screwed 
on’’... “‘faggy little leather boys,’’ etc.). At song’s end 
Turner smashes the mirror behind Flowers’ desk and behind 
the mirror lies a black void out of which emerges a surrealistic 
image of Turner/Flowers in his office with three naked, over- 
lapping corpses in the foreground. The Turner/Flowers figure 
fades into darkness (Flowers does not hold the sobbing baby 
at death; he only looks on from an impassive distance), then 
the entire image fades out and we return to Turner’s apartment. 


The climactic song marks the point of breakthrough. Turner 
has shattered the mirror, the surface reality Chas has, till now, 
embraced — and shown him what lies beneath. Turner has 
transformed himself into Chas’ past, and embodied the repres- 
sed, latent sources of energy that propelled that underworld. 
He has transformed Chas’ appearance into a reflection of him- 
self, a man whose ‘‘gift’’ has been suspended, a man stuck 
and not sure which way he wants to go. (Pherber has held 
a mirror to Chas’ head; the reflected ‘hole within the hole 
of his face’’ shifts to an image of Joey crawling in a mirror 
on the wall. Turner’s act now lets Chas exorcise the haunting 
guilt of brutal murder.) Turner has brought performance to 
the borders of insanity where appearance and reality lose all 
possibility of distinction, but the climax has been reached: 
the movement is now towards redemption. 

Up till now Chas has resisted the attempts to change his 
image; consciously he has insisted on his normalcy. The altera- 
tions in appearance and perception have preceded a deeper, 
more total conversion — as St. Augustine’s intellectual under- 
standing preceded his spiritual conversion. The avenue to 
Chas’ regeneration is more emotional than intellectual but the 
same two-phase movement prevails. The song — or, more 
precisely, its performance — has provided the moment of 
exorcism/conversion and the film’s denouement details that 
conversion and its resolving consequences. 

Chas rests in bed with Turner next to him. Turner rolls 
over, atop Chas, and*they begin to make love. Although a 
glimpse is all we see of Turner’s face there can be no doubt 
that it is he. As Chas helps him slip out of his robe, however, 
we recognize the freckled skin of Lucy. Whether Turner trans- 
formed himself into Lucy or Chas imagined Lucy as Turner 
is impossible to say. The effect in either case is to remind 
us that anything is possible and everything permitted. Reality 
has been rendered plastic and identity polymorphous. 

Chas procedes to make love to her, and the scene is 
recorded like the menage a trois, rather than like Chas’ bed- 
room conquest. Chas’ toughness is forgotten; his facade of 
brutalism is ignored and thus suspended; he becomes a 
recipient of gifts, of love and, by extension, a potential be- 
stower. Transformation blends offering with acceptance, mark- 
ing the onset of redemption. 
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The transformation in Chas becomes even more notice- 
able as they talk, first in bed and then in the bathroom as 
Lucy bathes. Lucy gives him an amethyst and a ring, spontane- 
ously. Chas accepts them, without ado. He speaks easily about 
her and Pherber as foreigners (a class he previously regarded 
with little more than contempt) and discusses her boyish figure 
in a natural, unselfconscious tone completely devoid of the 
defensive self-assertion he maintained with Pherber at the out- 
set. The easy-flowing, natural affection characteristic of the 
Turner-Pherber-Lucy relationship was been transferred, or 
extended, to take in Chas as well. 

Lucy has proposed for Chas’ flight the mountains of Per- 
sia, a distant, austere, otherworldly land — a vision, perhaps, 
of Asami Baba’s paradise — but Chas’ past has not entirely 
abandoned him. Flowers’ men have tracked down Tony and 
gotten Chas’ new address. When Chas, in his first spontaneous 
gesture of concern, offers to bring Lucy a bottle of shampoo 
from Turner’s room he pops upstairs only to run into his old 
‘‘pals.’’ He persuades them to let him continue and Chas goes 
to see Turner one final time. 

Concern continues to mark Chas’ actions; there is no indi- 
cation that Chas suspects Turner of the betrayal. He picks 
up a robe from the floor and smoothes its wrinkles; he looks » 
morosely from Turner’s bedroom window, then tells him, ‘‘I 
have to go.’’ Turner responds, ‘‘I want to go with you.”’ 

Chas: ‘‘But you don’t know where I’m going.”’ 

Turner: ‘Yeah, I do.”’ 

Turner draws the bed sheet up around himself as Joey 
had done; throbbing, insistent electronic music begins to swell 
to a crescendo. Turner, fearful, his own facade of intense 
confrontation obviously shaken, hesitates: ‘‘I don’t know,”’ 
he says. And Jagger’s acting wavers as well, as he’s forced 
to convey an open, uncertain self without the convenient rigid- 
ity of a performing mask. (A similar wavering takes place 
in Gimme Shelter when Jagger tries to deal with the actual 
violence at Altamont.) His acting’s weakness reduces the force 
of Turner’s transformation and lessens the sense of a converg- 
ing interaction between the two men. But the scene is basically 
Fox’s, and the power of his performance retains the basic 
thrust. 

Something catapults Chas beyond hesitation (resonance 
with Joey’s death, a gathering momentum of concern, the wish 
to “‘get inside’? Turner as Turner had done with Chas, a wish 
to conclude the process of transformation, to take Turner with 
him, down). Chas aims as he had at Joey but fires quickly, 
mercifully. Pherber screams. A red-splattered hole collapses 
into Turner’s head as if the mirror Pherber held to Chas’ head 
had penetrated into his double, and we plummet through a 
throat-like tunnel, through a photo-portrait of an old man 
(Jorge Luis Borges), out into the street in front of Turner’s 
house. The hole behind the hole of Turner’s face leads out- 
wards, becoming Chas’ ‘‘escape’’ and preparing the paradisal 
garden beyond sleep (and death) where the self finds peace, 
freedom from conquest, and liberation from time. For although 
the still-costumed Chas is led away from the house to Flowers 
and his waiting (all white) Rolls Royce, our last glimpse of 
him reveals the face of Turner. 

The transformation is complete. Turner’s dead body has 
been placed in the closet with the picture frames, but his body, 
like the frames, is empty. His demon, his gift, his mysterious 
depths of being have merged with a new form; his labyrinthian 
search and Chas’ well-shrouded core have intersected and 
transformed each other. From mutual acts of penetration (the 
final ‘‘performance’’ of uprooted selves — 
transfixing song or violent/loving act) a destructive ES 


resolution becomes both exorcism and redemption. 


To answer the obvious question, Mae West doesn’t look her 
age. Depending on whose date you accept, that age is either 79, 
81 or 83. Whichever, she looks 50. 

The hair is platinum blonde, piled up on top and cascading 
down over her shoulders; the figure is classic hourglass, a lovely 
remnant of that fragrantly faraway era when Lillian Russell was 
the Model Female; the neck is unlined, the hands free of age 
spots, the complexion clear as lucite. In short, she’s a striking 
mass of topological improbabilities that remains intriguingly 
animate. 

The sheer physical (one might almost say metaphysical) 
impact of the woman is extraordinary. One suspects the possi- 
ble existence of a portrait reeking of death and decay secreted 
away in an abandoned closet. 

The important question arises: how does she do it? 

Simple: she does it by believing implicitly — body, soul and 
spirit — in the self-created legend of Mae West. The woman is a 
triumphant example of The Power of Positive Thinking (“I won't 
aay old like everyone else, | won't grow old like everyone 
else ...”). 


By William Scott Eyman 


Se = Eyman is 21 years old. He reviews movies for Cleveland's West Life, and collects films on 
the side. 


Hollywood 


it’s just 
taking 
a 
siesta. 


x 


She resides in a luxurious, pearly cocoon of an apartment in 
the heart of L.A. Here, in the semi-legendary suite decorated 
entirely in white with gold trim, resplendent with fringe, mirrors 
and admirers’ gifts, she receives guests regally, bestowing 
anecdotes and, most importantly, her presence, with benign 
grace, cordiality, and her own particular brand of class. 

Mae West is, in addition to being the most charmingly un- 
assuming narcissist one could ever meet, a perfect lady — in all 
senses of that depressingly archaic word. 

She is immutably, enduringly, permanently, consistently an 
original. 


T.. first play | wrote was called Sex. 
Up until 1926 I'd just been doing reviews and musical stuff for 
the Shuberts. Both they and | realized | could do more than 
musical comedy, so we started to look for a drama. We looked 
for a long time — nothing. All the plays they picked weren't right 
for me; they didn’t have the touches | wanted. 

Now, from the very beginning of my career in vaudeville I'd 
done a lot of tinkering with my material — re-writing dialogue, 
making it punchier — you know. So my mother, having watched 
me all those years, told me | should write my own play. 

It sounded like an awful lot of work, so | put it off — but 
when two or three months had gone by and there was still no 
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isn’t dead... 


play, | decided to write one, just to get something going. When | 
finished it, | showed it to my mother’s lawyer — who was a 
handsome, very attractive man. He loved it, said it was the best 
play he'd ever read. In fact, he thought it was much too good for 
the Shuberts. “We'll produce it ourselves,” he said. That 
sounded like a good idea, but | felt.a loyalty to the Shuberts so | 
sent them the play under a pseudonym — Jane Mast. Jane was 
my mother's name, and Mast was made up of the first two letters 
of my first name and the last two of my last name. 

As it turned out, the Shuberts refused it — although Shubert 
himself never saw the play. Some flunky in the Play Department 
Sent it back, saying they weren't interested. So my mother and 
her attorney put up all the money we needed for the show. For a 
director we picked a man named Edward Elsner, who'd had a lot 
of Broadway hits. He was a nice man and a fine director. When 
we first met with him, he didn’t have his reading glasses with 
him, so | had to read the entire script to him. When | finished, his 
eyes just shone. “My God, you’ve done it. This is just what 
Broadway has been screaming for!” 

One day, early in rehearsal, Elsner said that the play reeked 
with “Sex, sex, sex.” So that’s what we called it. A lot of news- 
papers wouldn't print the word “Sex,” so the ad would read 
“Mae West in ‘That Certain Play.’” Silly, eh? Anyway, the play 
was a sensation; it ran two years. 

What many people don’t realize about my plays is that they 
weren't comedies; they were sex dramas. | only rarely put any 
comedy in, and then just to break up the drama. 

In 1932 | was doing a play called The Constant Sinner on 
Broadway. We’d closed down for the summer and were plan- 
ning to reopen in the fall — when | got an offer from Paramount. 
They wanted me for a picture, minimum of ten weeks at $5,000 
per week. | didn’t want to do it without seeing the script, but it 
hadn't been written yet. My agent felt it was foolish to turn down 
good money like that, script or no script, so | went. 

When | got there, | sat around for a few weeks, doing no- 
thing and collecting my salary. They do things like that out here: 
you know. The waste is unbelievable. Anyway, the script finally 
came through — and my part had absolutely nothing going for it! 
It was unimportant to the story and flatly written. | got very upset 
and offered to give them back all the money they’d paid-me if 
they’d let me out of the contract. 

William LeBaron, a fine man whom I'd known back in New 
York, was the producer. He saw | was quite serious and said | 
could rewrite the part anyway | wanted — which is exactly what | 
did. So | made the picture; it wasn’t easy to get things the way | 
wanted them. Archie Mayo, the director, was all right, but he 
didn't know theatre, pauses, the value of timing, that sort of 
thing. My first line in the film was in response to a remark about 
my jewelry. Someone said, “Goodness, what beautiful 
diamonds,” and | was supposed to say, “Goodness had nothing 
to do with it, dearie.” 

| wanted the camera to follow me as | spoke the line, as | 
walked away from the person and up a stairway. | knew it was a 
great line, that it would break up the audience; it had to be 


protected with footage. There was a big row about that. Mayo © 


wanted to cut away right after the line. It got so bad that they 
called in Emanuel Cohen, who was in charge of production at 
the studio. He told Mayo to shoot it my way, and if it didn’t work 
at the preview they could take it out. So we shot it, and the 
preview audience went wild; the film went over. See, | was right; 
I've always known what's best for me. 

In 1932, when | came to Paramount, they were preparing to 
sell the studio to MGM; they’d already lost 1,700 theatres. My 
next picture, and first starring one, She Done Him Wrong, 
saved the studio. 

It was on that picture that | stumbled across Cary Grant. We 
were just about ready to start shooting and we hadn't gotten a 
leading man yet. | was in the casting office trying to pick some- 
body out, but every actor was in a picture, working. They just 
didn’t have enough men around. | had just left the casting office 
and was walking down the studio lot. A guy came around the 
corner and oh boy; he was the best looking thing in Hollywood! | 
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My Little Chickadee, 1940 


took one look at him and said, “If he can talk, I'll take him.” So he 
opened his mouth and | said, “He’s it.” “For what part?” they 
asked me. “For the lead, what else?’ 

As far as directors were concerned, they just didn’t make 
that much difference to me. Leo McCarey was good, Lowell 
Sherman was good, but | guess my favourite was Eddie Suther- 
land. Eddie was always so tasteful, so enthusiastic. In fact, as- 
suming his health was good, I’d hire Eddie to do a picture today. 
Eddie was always just great. 

And then there was Lubitsch. He was something else again. 
While | was at Paramount, Lubitsch took over as head of the 
studio. Now don’t get me wrong — he was nice and all that, but 
he had a bad habit of picking out the best scenes in all the films 
shooting on the lot, going on the set the day that scene was to 
be shot and doing it himself. What could the other directors say? 
He was the head of the studio! 

So one day he shows up at my dressing room with a script. 

“l want to direct you in a scene.” 

“Oh yeah? How about doing a whole picture?” 

“I’m head of the studio now, and | don’t have much time — 
just this one little scene.” 

“Which scene?” 

“How about his one?” 

“That scene is the best in the picture. It doesn’t need you. 
Why don’t you take a weak scene, one that could use the fa- 
mous Lubitsch touch?” 

He got this funny expression on his face, jammed that big 
cigar (which he was never without) in his mouth and walked 
away. But what else could | do? Stuff like that just wasn’t fair to 
the other directors. | think | hurt his feelings. 

Did you know that | discovered Edith Head? Travis Banton 
usually did my costumes, and did them beautifully; Travis was 
excellent. One time we were about to start a picture and Travis 
had to go to Paris. He suggested | try this young girl in the 
Wardrobe Department. That was Edith, who was really great; 
still is. 

Back then, movie censorship was so silly. They’d sit in a 
projection room watching my film, screaming with laughter the 
whole time. As soon as there was a lull and they stopped laugh- 
ing, they’d lean over and say, “That can’t possibly go in; we'll 
have to cut it out.” 

That meant we had to go back and re-shoot, which is very 
expensive. So to save money, we'd show them the script before 
we started shooting. Since they’d been objecting to some very 
mild, quite funny lines, | would throw in some really rough stuff, 
lines that | was embarrassed about. Of course they turned pur- 
ple when they saw some of that dialogue. Naturally, they con- 
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centrated on eliminating the real rough stuff and ignored the 
important, funny dialogue, which is what | was after the whole 
time anyway. It got to be an interesting battle of wits. 

All that movie censorship was so petty; | never had trouble 
on Broadway when | was in musicals or reviews. But vaudeville 
— there was trouble. | always had to carry extra songs. I'd do my 
act, see, and afterwards the manager would come running 
backstage. 

“My God, you’ve got to change that song, the churches will 
be after us.” (They were never worried about the police, just the 
churches.) 

“What's wrong with the song?” 

“Oh, it's those suggestive lyrics... you know.” 

So I'd hand him the sheet music and say, “Tell me what you 
want changed, specifically.” 

He’d read and read and re-read, and of course there was 
nothing to delete. It was all in the voice, in the attitude, in my 
personality. If | said it, it was sexy. If anybody else said exactly 
the same thing — nothing. Personality is so very important; vital, 
in fact. But, like | said, the managers would get very upset, 
threaten to cancel our bookings and everything, so we’d change 
the songs just to get them off our back. 

Right now, | think censorship is necessary; the things 
they’re doing and saying in films right now just shouldn't be 
allowed. There’s no dignity anymore, and | think that’s very im- 
portant. 


Paramount was a lot of hard work. By the time | came to do . 


Every Day’s a Holiday (1937) | was exhausted. | was tired and 
didn’t have the vaguest idea for a story. Paramount was upset 
and | wasn’t very happy either. Then one day, while | was listen- 
ing to some songs that were supposed to be used for this movie 
no one had written yet, the entire story came to me. The whole 
thing — characters, dialogue, situations, everything. Don’t mis- 
understand, the music had nothing to do with the story | thought 
of; the music wasn’t suggestive of the story at all. The Forces 
helped me, just as they have many times since. 

I'm a great believer in the Forces and metaphysics in gen- 
eral. They used to come to me at night, gather around my bed in 
long robes — like monks, you know, with long hair. Finally it got 
so that | couldn't sleep with all that going on, so | had to quit 
fooling around with that sort of stuff at that time of night. 

As far as my movies are concerned, I’m satisfied. | always 
did what | thought was right. Of course, there were one or two 
that | couldn't control, so they didn’t turn out as well as some of 
the others. 

My Little Chickadee was all right; | think it’s a good picture. 
But Bill Fields got co-script credit, which was a farce. He wrote 


one scene, between himself and another guy in a barroom. One 
scene! | liked Bill and all that, but he could be miserable when he 
wanted to be. | guess he hounded them and hounded them until 
they gave him screen credit just to get rid of him. | never saw the 
picture until after it'd been released, and by then it was too late 
to do anything about it. That irritates me. 

. Myra Breckinridge was too bad. It was the director; any 
time the producer of the film is locked off the set for two weeks, 
you know you’ve got trouble. There were lots of problems with 
that film. Raquel Welch was very jealous. If | wore black, she 
wanted black. If | wore white, she demanded white. Michael 
Sarne was very difficult. He wanted desperately to be Fellini 
with that picture. During the shooting he kept running over to see 
Satyricon at a theatre in Beverly Hills. | think he wanted to have 
his name over the title, too. He didn’t want anybody else to get 
any credit. — 

At the preview, the house went wild over me. He couldn't 
have that, so he started snipping things out, little things here and 
there, all my best stuff. He ruined the coherence of my scenes. 
After they gave him the gate, the producers put some of it back 
in — but not all of it. 

| particularly like one of the lines in that film: a very tall man 
walks by and somebody whispers, “He’s six feet, seven inches.” 
| say, “I don’t care about the six feet, but I’m interested in the 
seven inches.” 

You know, I’ve never thought of myself as just a movie star. 
Unlike somebody like Bill Fields, | think | have a personality that 
the masses go for. | didn’t just draw them in films, you know. | 
did it on stage, on radio with my “Adam and Eve” sketch, and 
with Bergen and Charlie McCarthy. That show had another good 
line, one that | said to McCarthy: “Come on up and I'll let you 
play in my woodpile.” 

As a matter of policy, | seldom get angry; it’s bad for you 
and almost never does any good. But | really boiled recently — 
when | heard what Anthony Quinn said about me in his book 
(The Original Sin) — that | tried to seduce him and all that. 
That’s an out-and-out lie! | met that man once in my life, in the 
30s. He was working in a play that my manager was producing. 
| had no connection with it whatsoever. Anyway, he told Jack 
LaRue, who was a mutual friend, that he’d like to meet me. So 
LaRue brought him up and we talked for ten minutes and then 
he left. | never saw him again. And almost 40 years later he puts 
that sort of stuff in his book! I’d like to get him for that. 

You know what irritates me? All this talk about Hollywood 
being dead. Hollywood isn’t dead, it’s just taking a siesta. Right 
now, I’ve got four great projects that | want to do. The one | 
especially like is a sort of big-time sequel to Paper Moon for 
Paramount. It'd have me and a young man traveling around 
fleecing the suckers. Burt Reynolds would be perfect for the 
man. The whole thing looks very promising. 

| know I’ve still got a public out there; when | had my birth- 


day recently, | got 91 calls from Europe alone — and 350 all 
together. That’s not bad for just one day. 
You see, I’ve got so much energy, | look great, | want to 
work. Work is very important to a woman like me. The 
thing is, I’ve always done everything | wanted; | just [END 
want to keep on doing it. 
BS Si (by release date) 
(All distributed in 16mm by Universal, except Myra Breckinridge — which is 
distributed by Films Inc. — and The Heat's On — which is not available in 16mm.) 
1932 Night After Night 
She Done Him Wrong / I’m No Angel 
Belle of the Nineties 


1933 
1934 


1935 Goin’ to Town 

1936 Klondike Annie /Go West, Young Man 
1938 Every Day’s a Holiday 

1940 My Little Chickadee 


1943 The Heat’s On 
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_ The camera: 
a delicate surgical instrument, 
nota weapon. 


What Challenge? 
What Change? 


The way Sydney Newman, the effervescent seventh director of . 


Canada’s National Film Board tells it, the Challenge for Change/ 
Société Nouvelle programme has brought the NFB back to first 
principles. 

The story goes like this: when it was established in 1939, 
the first aim of the NFB was to use film to rouse the Canadian 
people to win the war; its next aim was to win the peace by using 
educational films to help to reintegrate servicemen into civilian 
life. The pattern of clarifying and mirroring issues of concern to 
Canadian society was set by the NFB’s founder and first direc- 
tor, the late John Grierson. 

During the 50s and early ’60s, however, the films became 
more beautiful but, according to Newman, “lost the sharp edge 
of involvement and commitment to peoples’ needs.” Production 
was following its own internal creative logic; and the distribution 
arm, which once provided feedback on audience needs and 
reactions, was no longer performing this function. 

Enter Challenge for Change in 1967 and its French coun- 
terpart, Société Nouvelle, in 1969. Experimental in nature (it is 
slated to end April 1975, according to the original mandate), it 
was billed as a programme designed to “improve communica- 
tions, create greater understanding, promote new ideas and 
provoke social change.” And, while they were at it, to help eradi- 
cate the causes of poverty. 


By Marie Kurchak 


Marie Kurchak has been a reporter for the Toronto Telegram; was researcher, interviewer and 
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Department of Communications-Secretary of State Task Force on “Citizens Communications”: 
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Challenge for Change/Société Nouvelle is presently run by 
an interdepartmental committee comprised of seven federal 
government departments, who chip in half of the 1.8 million- 
dollar budget, and the National Film Board, which provides the 
other half. The idea was that the government departments in- 
volved would initiate projects, and perhaps think about film and 
the Film Board as more than just the public relations arm of their 
own departments. 

Projects, however, are rarely proposed by the government 
departments, though the interdepartmental committee must ap- 
prove each project as it comes up and may withhold funding 
since it holds the purse. If the committee disagrees on a project 
it can send it to the Privy Council or to the Cabinet for arbitration. 

Few projects have been rejected. There is only one recent 
example: Société Nouvelle wanted to do a series of films about 
militant groups within Quebec trade unions. The committee 
turned it down because, they said, the “scenario did not match 
the research they had done.” Militant groups in Quebec are 
separatist. Spreading their propaganda through film is an obvi- 
ously political act. One interdepartmental committee-member 
confessed that the project was indeed turned down for political 
reasons. Newman: “The committee has a general wisdom 
...well, let's just say that I’m not aware of any film that has 
shaken any fundamental institutions.” The new war that the Film 
Board was battling to win was going to be fought through long 
term strategies of cultural and attitudinal change. The camera 
(both film and videotape) was to be a delicate surgical instru- 
ment, not a weapon. 

Challenge for Change/Société Nouvelle, in fact started after 
the U.S. War on Poverty hit Canadian government hearts, and 
the Privy Council asked the NFB to do a film that would help the 


population to understand poverty. So young, sensitive filmmaker 
Tanya Ballantyne. made The Things | Cannot Change, a 
_ cinéma verité film about a poor Montreal family with ten children. 


“You can't see the picture when you are inside the frame.” 
anon. 


The films made since have fallen into two categories ac- 
cording to techniques used in production and distribution. One 
technique is to take a social issue or event or personality, and 
make an animated short such as the award-winning Citizen 
Harold (about the perils and joys of citizen participation) or a 
documentary such as The Things | Cannot Change. The hope 
is that the film will close gaps in understanding, provoke discus- 
sion by focusing on issues, and cause attitudinal change. 

The problem with social documentaries such as The 
Things | Cannot Change is that they can be exploitative. The 
filmmaker may be sensitive as he goes about the act of embalm- 
ing their misery, but when the lights are gone, the family is still 
hungry. That is not the only problem: after The Things | Cannot 
Change was aired on CBC tv, the family was exposed to the 
teasing and mocking of their neighbours. 

The second part of the problem would have been solved 
had the family been involved in some prescreenings with invited 
neighbours and friends, and if they had had the opportunity to 
cut out of the film what might have been embarrassing to them. 
To its credit, the NFB learned from this. Since then, the Chal- 
lenge for Change films have all gone through a test screening 
process before completion. 

But still there remains a problem. What the filmmaker has 
presented is her private vision, packaged in celluloid. The 
family's isolation is reinforced as the filmmaker impotently with- 
draws the camera, and hopes the message will reach someone 
“in a position to do something about it.” 

The Challenge for Change answer to this, and one that has 
made them known throughout the world, has come to be known 
as ‘the Fogo process;” a process in which the filmmaker is as 
much a community development worker as a filmmaker. 

The ethic is not to convince a family or a community that 
they will be doing society a favour by exposing the intimate 
values of their lives. Instead the filmmaker works with a system 
Or community, using film as an instrument of inter or intra com- 
munity awareness, to help people find their strengths as a com- 
munity, not to reinforce their isolation. The filmmaker must go 
beyond his “rights” as an artist: he must be concerned with a 
“process” — not just a “product.” 

The first experiment in this style involved Challenge for 
Change filmmaker Colin Low in a joint venture with Memorial 
University of Newfoundland. Low had insisted on a guarantee — 
from some neutral institution — for long-term commitment to the 
region where he hoped to undertake a pilot project in community 
film: Fogo Island, a fishing community off the north-east coast of 
Newfoundland. 

The 5,000 inhabitants of the rocky island of Fogo live in ten 
outport communities such as Joe Batt’s Arm, Seldom Come By, 
Tilting and Fogo. Sixty per cent of the people were on welfare. 
Fishing methods were antiquated and marketing and develop- 
ment organization were lacking. There was also a severe lack of 
communication between islanders, caused by distance, reli- 
gious factionalism and just plain hopelessness. 

At the same time the Newfoundland government was about 
to formulate policy in the area, perhaps relocating many of the 
people. Fred Earle, a Memorial University community develop- 
ment worker, had been working in the area, and had helped to 
organize the island to the point of forming a development com- 
mittee. The area was just right for the Challenge for Change 
experiment in mediated intervention. 

Filmmaker Low began to develop his influential “process.” 
He shot 20 hours of footage oriented around several per- 
sonalities and events. He screened the film, unedited, to the 
participants and asked them to approve screenings to other 
members of the community. They had the option of cutting out 


film they might later regret. 

Low then made a series of short films (which he called 
“vertical” films) each about a single personality or event. The 
films (Jim Decker Builds a Longliner; The Songs of Chris 
Cobb; Fisherman’s Meeting; The Children of Fogo Island; 
Billy Crane Moves Away) were screened for groups all over 
the island. In their work as a catalyst to discussion of mutual 
problems, the films allowed people, who may have been reluc- 
tant to speak in public, to allow their films to speak for them. 
People with opposing views had something external to mediate 
the hostility that might have occured in face-to-face confronta- 
tion. 

One of the members of the film team remarked that in a 
“horizontal” documentary intercutting of opinions immediately 
creates a hierarchy of who is right and who is wrong, thereby 
putting down some members of the community. The goal of 
trying to get people to talk to each other is then impeded. 

With the permission of the islanders, the films were shown 
to the decision-makers, and their comments were recorded for 
the islanders. 

The island is said to have found new hope as a community 
in collective action to self improvement, and new confidence 
vis-a-vis government. The government altered its plans for re- 
locating people, as well as changing a law that stipulated the 
dimensions of longliners (boats) which didn't conform to the 
needs of the fishermen. The islanders have also started a fish- 
ing co-op and marketing board. 

Whether the changes would have transpired without the aid 
of film no one can say. Evaluation has been very difficult. As 
Roger Hart, a Challenge for Change filmmaker, who returned to 
Fogo four years after to make Memo from Fogo, says, “You 
can hate a film, but it can still have some effect on you, even six 
months later.” 

The filmmakers are quite sure that they helped to break 
some of the habits of noncommunication and apathy, and 
helped the people to define some of their problems. But Hart 
suggests that, at this point, they are in trouble. The fisheries 
co-op and marketing board isn't doing well; the leaders, who 
were put on a pedestal through the films, didn’t have very great 
skills in the type of leadership that was needed. The Memorial 
University Extension Department has had to come to the rescue 
again by sending in fisheries expert and community organizer 
lan Strachan. 

As far as the reaction of the Newfoundland government is 
concerned, the presence of Memorial University as co-producer 
and advocate could have had as much influence as the films; 
the films provided the convincing emotional arguments. 

The technique of using film as a catalyst, mirror, and third 
party mediator has been used since the Fogo experiment from 
the Mississippi Delta to Alaska. In some cases half inch video 
(vtr) has been used in place of, or in conjunction with, film. 


“People more frequently act their way into a new way of think- 
ing than think their way into a new way of acting.” anon. 


The problem with a new technique is that it can be grabbed 
aS a panacea for all kinds of problems, as if the answer or the 
meaning lies inside the Arri or the Sony. Perhaps to some extent 
it does, if its mere presence acts as a distraction that causes 
people to start doing something. Most of us would prefer to 
believe that the key in any social use of film is a sensitive film- 
maker who can get people to open up about the things that 
concern them. He may use other techniques even before the 
camera enters the picture. The NFB’s Leonard Foret used fiction 
as a catalyst in Acadian northeastern New Brunswick. He in- 
spired the people of the community to write and act out a 
feature-length fiction which turned out to be a strong film about 
politics and manipulation and was called La noce est pas finie. 

Since Challenge for Change uses vtr as well as film, the 
relative merits of each have been debated. Vtr, it is argued, is 
cheaper, more portable, requires no middle men, is not as intru- 
sive since lighting isn’t needed, and playback is immediate. 


Film is said to be better for more subtle cognitive and at- 
titudinal changes. When it is used for process in a community 
more planning takes place around it because it has more mysti- 
que. The processing time also gives people a chance to reflect 
on what they have said. And when it comes to target audiences 
it is easier for a bureaucrat, or decision-maker, to watch a well- 
cut film rather than a shaky little videotape. (The portapack vtr 
equipment that is used is primitive as a technic. It is essentially a 
toy which companies like Sony could never have dreamed 
would be put to such uses. It is estimated that there are 1,000 of 
them being used for various purposes in Quebec alone.) 

Vtr, however, is much more widely used than film as an 
organizational device. People gain confidence by watching 
themselves do the kind of things they thought only the people in 
power could do. The Parallel Institute of Montreal has used 
videotape to help a group of poor people confront welfare au- 
thorities. The first thing the instrument does is deflect energy: 
the authority is liable to say, “Get that camera out of my office” 
and then listen to the people, instead of saying, “Get those 
people out of my office.” 

Not only that, but if there is a larger group of people being 
represented by the few in the office, a videotape recording lets 
them see what happened inside. If the strategies used weren't 
very effective, the group also gets a chance to analyze them. 

As well as film production and social animation using film, 
Challenge for Change/Société Nouvelle is involved in another 
area that could broadly be described as “community communi- 
cations.” Although this section has commanded only a little 
more than ten per cent of the budget, it has provided seed 
money, vtr equipment and training to several “community com- 
munications” resource groups. Generally what is meant by the 
term is access — by citizens’ groups and by people who would 
not normally have access to the ‘mass established media” — to 
a newer, simpler set of communications tools (Such as cable tv, 
vir, super-8), the uses of which are just being explored. 

Challenge for Change/Société Nouvelle became earth 
mother to many groups which ranged from cultural in their orien- 
tation (Vidéographe in Montreal) to militant (the Parallel Institute 
in Montreal, for whom vtr is a “weapon’’). Others included Metro 
Media of Vancouver, Teled of Halifax, the now-defunct Town 
Talk of Thunder Bay and Wired World of Kitchener — a group 
that tried vtr and decided to scrap it in favour of radio only. 
(Teled also discovered that radio and sometimes print were just 
as effective for the work they wanted to do, especially since it 
was less cumbersome.) 

At first, assistance from Challenge for Change meant mon- 
ey and equipment to one of these media-resource-for-the- 
community groups so that they could produce programmes for 
the local cable tv outlet. It didn’t take long to discover that bang- 
ing out programmes every week was short-circuiting energies 
that were needed for long term social change commitments. Not 


The budget, which was 1.8 million dollars in 1972, is divided 
equally between Challenge for Change and Société Nou- 
velle. Put another way, Quebec gets half the funds; the 
entire rest of Canada gets the other half. Concern about this 
situation was finally raised at a recent reorganizational meet- 
ing of Challenge for Change/Société Nouvelle. At the same 
meeting it was decided that the regions should become more 
autonomous and that funds should be allotted to each region, 
so that if a filmmaker in Vancouver has a project to do, he 
should go to the project co-ordinator to negotiate. For a large 
project involving a lot of money, the project should be submit- 
ted to Tim Kennedy who will present it to a programme com- 
mittee made up of regional project co-ordinators. 

Filmmakers and tapemakers should be aware, however, 
that they will not be catered to as a personal entity, and that 
they will have to be tied into some community project. They 
also don’t want to do any more “social documentary” be- 
cause they feel that that is the role of the Film Board. They 
want to stick to “process” films. 


to mention the fact that they were perhaps “running dogs” for 
the cable companies who were being asked by the CRTC 
(Canadian government regulatory agency for broadcasting) to 
provide just such a community service, in return for a licence. 

Perhaps the most successful project in North America in 
terms of the development of vtr as a medium has been 
Vidéographe, a store-front production centre and theatre in 
Montreal. The project was initiated by Société Nouvelle but is 
now supported by the Quebec government. 

Their idea is to allow anyone who has a project to present it 
to the Vidéographe committee. If it is approved, equipment (half 
inch portapack, tapes, and sometimes money) is loaned to the 
tapemaker, who must agree to use original music which he can 
have recorded in Vidéographe’s sound studio. 

He can also edit the tapes in Vidéographe’s editing 
facilities. Then the tape can be shown in their octagonal theatre, 
and finally it is transferred to cassette and stored in a library that 
is accessible to anyone (for play at Vidéographe) at any time of 
the day or night. 

At the moment energies of the Challenge for Change com- 
munity communications section are being concentrated on the 
activities of seven regional project co-ordinators who co- 
ordinate projects for their own areas. At a recent reorganiza- 
tional meeting, they emphasized their concern with long-range 
projects rather than social documentaries. 

For instance, in a land-use planning project in Surrey (a 
suburb of Vancouver), co-ordinator Chris Pinney will be using 
film and vtr to encourage people to participate in community 


decisions that affect the area in which they live. Pinney looks 
upon this as “a very conservative notion: getting people to de- 
pend on themselves and create their own communities rather 
than depending on remote governments to make all the deci- 
sions.” 

Another project, led by project co-ordinator Harry Suther- 
land, involves Tembec, the former Temiskaming plant of the 
Canadian International Paper Company (a subsidiary of a U.S. 
company) which folded and was taken over by a consortium of 
local townspeople, workers in the mill, and the Canadian and 
Quebec governments. Challenge for Change plans — through 
the use of vtr — to keep the lines of communication open be- 
tween the diverse elements (the administration is located in 
Montreal while the mill itself is far away in Temiskaming, 
Quebec). For example, a tape made in Montreal of the signing 
ceremony between the governments and founders of the new 
mill was shown to the workers, and Challenge for Change also 
plans a film documenting the progress of what should be an 
important project for Canadians. 

In another Challenge for Change project, sponsored by the 
Solicitor General's Department of the Canadian government, 
Jared Finesmith is training prison inmates and staff to use vtr for 
better understanding and communication. And it isn’t just a case 
of inmates making tapes about what concerns them, and staff 
doing the same, because Finesmith has trained them in mixed 
groups and the final vtr crews are made up of the mixed groups. 

The aim of the Solicitor General’s Department was to find 
new material on the causes of recidivism. Nothing new was 
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discovered but Finesmith succeeded in developing a methodol- 
ogy for the use. of videotape in institutions. He is also aware of 
the importance of involving the community that the inmate must 
deal with on the outside and plans to do some more work in this 
regard. (The prisons involved were Matsqui, Collins Bay and 
Warkworth.) 

Another current experiment, using both film and vtr, is being 
carried out in some emerging Eskimo communities on the coast 
of Labrador. The settlements, till now, have been run by the 
church, welfare offices and supply depots. With the help of a 
community development person, the communities are being en- 
couraged to elect councils and seek the legal status necessary 
to obtain municipal funds from the Newfoundland government. A 
film dealing with housing, civil rights and education will be used 
by the Royal Commission on Labrador. 

Filmmaker Roger Hart transferred all film footage to vtr as it 
became available and sent it-to Labrador for viewing by the 
people. — 


Everyone can be an artist. 

In fact, you have to be an artist to survive. 

The problem is, what kind of an artist are you going to be. 
Janis Runge, sociologist. 


One of the thorniest questions is the one about evaluation. 
The original Challenge for Change/Société Nouvelle mandate 
was So liberal that practically anything could be defined as social 
change. To reiterate some of their accomplishments: they did 


Challenge for Change Regional Project Co-ordinators 


Vancouver: Chris Pinney, NFB, 736 Granville St., Suite 1502, 
604-544-3838 

Edmonton: Vacant, NFB, Centennial Building, 10031 103 
Ave., 403-425-7540 

Thunder Bay: Jim Hyder, NFB, 910 Victoria Ave., 807- 
623-0534 : 

Toronto: Laura Skye, NFB, 1 Lombard St., 416-369-4093 
Montreal: David Vachon, P.O. Box 6100, Montreal 101, 
514-333-3365 

Halifax: Fred Ward, NFB, 1572 Berrington St., 902-426-3120 
Programme producer: Tim Kennedy, Montreal 


expand the uses of film and videotape in a way that could help 
people to see themselves in new ways, they have created films 
as a focus for discussion about changes that need to be made, 
and they have helped to put communication production into 
more hands. 

The only outside evaluation that has been done (by James 
Taylor and Elizabeth van Every-Taylor of the University of 
Montreal) has suggested that “access” is the criterion by which 
to measure the success of the programme’s use of video- 
technology. Put another way, did the programme put the 
“means of production” (not to be confused with Marx’s meaning 
of the phrase) into more hands? It certainly did. But that criterion 
somehow seems to ignore the main event, which is social 
change. But of course it depends on how you define social 
change. You can say, along with the human potential move- 
ment, that “self actualizing” is taking place because more peo- 
ple are seeing themselves as creators of information rather than 
just as consumers. But as Tim Kennedy, programme producer 
for Challenge for Change put it, “You can have a lot of people 
conversant with the techniques of video around but that doesn’t 
mean they are doing anything important with it.” Kennedy says 
that long term subtle attitudinal changes are needed as well as 
immediate political and economic change, but Challenge for 
Change/Société Nouvelle have not defined what they mean by 
social change. 

There is a sense in which all of those people who wanted to 
get into the “established media” to “say something” are now 
running around using their energies to make tapes and are not 


harming anybody, least of all the larger economic political sys- 
tem. As one Toronto group put it after having made several 
tapes for the local cable tv station, “We'd rather have two min- 
utes after the national news than ten weeks on cable.” They 
know where the power still lies. 

John Grierson, in a memo to Challenge for Change/Société 
Nouvelle just before he died, spoke of his fear of the number of 
people coming out of college film-production courses, waving 
super-8 cameras. He said there was great value in the 8mm 
revolution, when it is anchored in necessity (eg, if it is used by 
the local educators in India). However, he saw in North America 
an obsession with self-expression which was self-indulgence. 
He spoke of a “confusion between the 8mm revolution, and a 
fascination in the universities with the immature or the 8mm 
mind.” 

As far as the community communications aspect is con- 
cerned it is safe to say that Challenge for Change/Société 
Nouvelle has been concerned with more than self-indulgent’ 
media freakery, although there has been some of that in the 
projects they have supported. The strength of their work lies in 
making people more critical of the mass media by demystifying it 
and showing its considerable limits. It has done this by being a 
resource to other groups in the country both materially (by lend- 
ing equipment, money and training) and spiritually (through its 
magazine “Access’). 

“Spiritually” is not too strong a word to use, because there 
was practically a religious fervour about anti-mass media con- 
tent and style. This citizens’ media revolution was the second 
coming, but there were to be no stars in the East. Stars were 
out, along with good production values. The result was lots of 
boring tape — like a sermon. “Process” was more important that 
“product.” 

This criticism should not obscure some of the other work 
that has been done in this area. The use of videotape by citizens 
that has been encouraged by Challenge for Change/Société 
Nouvelle has accomplished work that could never have been 
done by the mass media. There are videotape networks in 
northern Canada which allow Eskimo and Indian communities to 
share information that they definitely would not get out of mass 
information programs beamed from CBC Toronto via the new 
Anik satellite. Media resource groups like Metro Media use 
tapes to help reinforce community identity and stimulate discus- 
sion. In the “Day Care Centre Workers Training Programme,” 


‘they taped the activity of a number of Vancouver day-care 


centres in order to involve parents in their children’s daytime 
activities. In another project, the Yukon Native Brotherhood 
made a video white paper for the Senate Committee on Poverty. 

There may have been a lot of boring tapes made by citizens 
groups, but that was not the case in the “process” films made by 
Challenge for Change and Société Nouvelle. The professional 
filmmakers such as Colin Low who did the Fogo series and 
Leonard Foret who made La noce est pas finie, never really 
lost sight of the importance of product in effecting attitudinal 
change in the viewing audience. 

Until now, it might have been destructive for Challenge for 
Change/Société Nouvelle to be constantly examining its motives 
and be its own critic and evaluator. But at this point it should 
define more clearly what it means by social change, and its work 
should be judged in terms of that definition. 

It should also look at its role in the expanded use of com- 
munications tools in the same light. Some of the metaphors that 
have been used in connection with citizens communication (like 
“demystifying,” getting away from mass institutions and alienat- 
ing influences, self-reliance and controlling your own destiny) 
are the same ones that have been part of the Whole Earth 
Catalogue or intermediate-technology movement. These com- 
parisons may create some delusions. Controlling your own des- 
tiny means you have to know how to survive, to be an artist, to 
be an entrepreneur. 

Maybe it’s time somebody asked whether just 
the expanded use of communications tools can really [END 
do that. 


From 

"The Big Sleep’ 
to ‘The Long 
Goodbye’ and 
More or Less 
How We Got 
There 


The screenwriting job on The Big Sleep fell into my lap out of a 
clear blue sky. | had had only one previous film job, and damn 
glad to get it, on a ten-day wonder at Republic (it was two days 
over schedule), which was nothing upon which to build a giant 
reputation. But | had a hard-boiled mystery novel published that 
year, Raymond-Chandler-and-well-water but done with love. It 
set no worlds afire, but Harry Wepplo, who was then at Martin- 
dales in Beverly Hills, saw to it that a copy of the book got into 
the stack of thrillers that Howard Hawks was in the habit of 
buying every month or so. Hawks liked my dialogue and called 
my agent. He was somewhat shaken when he discovered that it 
was Miss and not Mister Brackett, but he rallied bravely and 
signed me on anyway, for which | have always been extremely 
grateful. 

| went to work in a daze. A great Chandler fan, a great 
Bogart fan... | couldn't believe it. All this, plus one hundred and 
twenty-five separate and distinct dollars per week, all the money 
in the world even with take-outs. I'd have done it for nothing. 

And there was William Faulkner. The William Faulkner. 
How was I, a nowhere writer with four years of pulp behind me, 
going to collaborate with him? 

| needn't have worried. The morning | checked in, Mr. 


By Leigh Brackett 
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Faulkner, immaculate in country tweeds, greeted me courte- 
ously, handed me a copy of the book and said, “We will do 
alternate sets of chapters. | have them marked. | will do these, 
you will do those.” 

And so it was. Mr. Faulkner worked alone in his office, | 
worked in mine. | never saw his script, he never saw mine. 
Everything went in direct to Mr. Hawks, who was somewhere 
else. Beyond a couple of conferences, we never saw him. That 
is his way of working, and it has been known to drive good 
screenwriters straight up the wall. Most producers breathe con- 
stantly down a writer's neck. Howard Hawks sits down with you 
for a series of chats, giving you all his thoughts on what kind of 
story he wants, how it ought to go, etc., and then retires to Palm 
Springs and the golf course, leaving you to come up with a script 
the best way you can. This makes some writers feel rudderless 
and unhappy. Faulkner, of course, had worked for Hawks before 
and knew the routine. | had no experience anyway, so it didn't 
bother me. | had always done my work alone in a room with the 
door shut. ; 

Actually, writing the script of The Big Sleep presented even 
me with very few problems. The book was good, and it was 
contemporary; the war was on, but even so the idiom of 1939 
was not far behind us. We were still living it, still speaking the 
same language. We updated the book in a few minor ways, such 
as the references to red stamps. Considering the rushing about 
done by Marlowe in his car, gasoline rationing and all, | don't 


think we even took that too seriously. Most importantly, though 
we didn’t think about it then, the concept of the private eye, the 
tough, incorruptible, good-bad man who worked for justice by 
his own hard unsentimental light, was still fresh and exciting. 

Along with Marlowe, we had the wealthy old man, Stern- 
wood (one of Chandler's finest characters, and the scene in the 
orchid house is a masterpiece), the beautiful and over-sexed 
daughters, the handsome no-good gambler, the sympathetic 
hood, a sufficiency of unsympathetic ones, sexy ladies, solid 
brutality, high life in low places, and suspense all along the way. 
How could we lose? 

True, the plot was so tangled and complicated that we all 
got more or less lost in it. But it only got that way if one paused to 
look too closely. Otherwise, the sheer momentum of the action 
carried one along, and why quibble? | think we may have 
straightened out one or two kinks but | couldn't swear to it. | did 
witness the historic occasion upon which everybody began ask- 
ing everybody else who killed Owen Taylor, and nobody knew. A 
wire was sent asking Chandler, and he sent one back saying, “I 
don't know.” And really, who cared? 

We never had a final script. Hawks went into production 
with the Temporary. He shoots a lot of stuff ad lib — as does any 
creative director, getting an idea for a good scene and letting it 
play — which ran an already long screenplay into far too much 
footage. Jules Furthman was called in for a rewrite to cut the 
remaining, or unshot, portion into a manageable length. 

The film, as everyone knows, was a hit and has gone on to 
become a classic. Bogart was the ideal Marlowe. Hawks’ fast- 
paced direction, crisp and unerring, raced the story along from 
one exciting moment to the next. Audiences came away feeling 
that they had seen the hell and all of a film even if they didn't 
rightly know, in retrospect, what it was all about. Again, who 
cared? It was grand fun, with sex and danger and a lot of laughs, 
done with a professional expertise that made it fairly glitter. 

That was The Big Sleep. Now we go forward 25 or so 
years, and Elliott Kastner has acquired rights to The Long 
Goodbye. Would | like to work on it? Indeed | would. 

| hadn't read the book in years. | read it, and realised at 
once that this would not be another easy job. 

The first problem was obvious. The Long Goodbye is an 
enormously long book. Done as is, it would come out a minimum 
of four hours’ running time, and most of that talk. Ergo, it must be 
cut, and heavily. 

Second problem, cut what and where? 

This entailed endless rereadings, and it seemed that the 
deeper one dug, the more one analyzed, the more the problems 
multiplied. 

Structurally, the book is awkward. Chandler is in effect tell- 
ing two stories, so that you have first the Marlowe-Terry 
Lennox-Sylvia story, and then you have the Marlowe-Eileen 
Wade-Roger story, the two hung together by an involved and 
tortured chain of coincidences. 

While the same criticism can be levelled against The Big 
Sleep as well, there is a difference. In Sleep the stories are 
better integrated, and Chandler never gives the reader time to 
consider the holes in the connective tissue. In Goodbye he 
. gives far too much time. Moreover, in Sleep he was telling a tale, 
an entertainment; he didn’t ask us to believe it. In Goodbye, he 
did. He wanted us to feel that these were real people in a real 
society, with real loves and hates, and therefore suspension of 
disbelief was that much more difficult. 

Technically, the books differ greatly. Sleep is brisk and ex- 
troverted, a succession of cinematic scenes. Marlowe's 
stream-of-consciousness is manageable, easily translatable 
into dialogue. Goodbye is endlessly introspective, with long 
passages of subjective philosophical comment that are impos- 
sible to translate. Where the action in Sleep is swift and full of 
excitement, in Goodbye it is almost nonexistent in the physical 
sense — the complicated progression of the overlapping stories 
slows to the point of dragginess. There is nothing wrong with this 
at all. Chandler wasn’t trying to do The Big Sleep over again. He 
was doing something quite different, making a different set of 


comments on life and truth and love and friendship. But what a 
reader will hold still for, savour and enjoy, on the printed page, is 
one thing. Putting it into visual form is quite another; audiences 
begin to squirm. 

In addition, The Long Goodbye is a depressing book. It was 
written at a sad time in Chandler’s life, and the sadness shows 
through. Everyone, to the point of monotony, is rotten, hopeless, . 
corrupt, psychotic, alcoholic, suicidal. Terry’s quixotic gesture of 
belated heroism is so buried under the exigencies of plot, and 
much of that self-contradictory, that it doesn’t come off, and the 
final meeting between Marlowe and Terry is unsatisfactory and 
unresolved — as | suppose Chandler might have been saying 
that most human relationships are unsatisfactory and unresol- 
ved, but nonetheless. ... Eileen Wade’s confession and death 
come through, at least to me, as pure corn, which | didn’t believe 
for a moment. Nor could | believe the sequence where she killed 
Roger and tried, ridiculously, to pin it on Marlowe. 

Now, to all of us — Elliott Kastner, Jerry Bick, Brian Hutton 
(our then director-to-be) and myself — another problem began 
to be apparent, probably the biggest one of all. 

Time. 

Twenty-five years had gone by since The Big Sleep. In that 
quarter-century, legions of private eyes had been beaten up in 
innumerable alleys by armies of interchangeable hoods. Every- 
thing that was fresh and exciting about Philip Marlowe in the 
'40s had become cliché, outworn by imitation and overuse. The 
tough loner with the sardonic tongue and the cast-iron gut had 
become a caricature. 

Also, in 25 years, the idiom had changed. 

By Chandler's own definition, Marlowe was a fantasy, not a 
real man in a real world. He existed only in the context of the 
Raymond Chandler world especially invented for him, with its 
Stylized corruptions, its stylized characters who represented at- 
titudes, not people, its stylized orchestrations of violence. Take 
away that context, and who is Marlowe? 

Time had removed the context. The Los Angeles upon 
which Chandler based his literary world is as dead as Babylon. 
The characters with which he peopled it were never drawn from 
life anyway, but from the films of the ‘20s and ’30s: shadow-play 
hoods and gamblers, madcap heiresses and tough cops. They 
don’t make movies like that any more. We don’t speak that 
language any more. We’ve got a whole new generation and a 
whole new bag of clichés — just as phony but different. The 
private eye is alive and well on television, but he exists in a new 
context and the corruptions he fights have new faces. 

So we were all in agreement, pretty much at the beginning, 
that a lot was going to have to be changed, but we weren't sure 
what or how. One thing we did know. We had our 
Marlowe. . . Elliott Gould, a very Now actor with a talent and a 
style all his own. Whatever he did with the part, he was not going 
to be Humphrey Bogart. From there, it was only a short step to 
the corollary. If you could have Humphrey Bogart, just as he was 
then, to do the Marlowe bit again, he wouldn't do it the way he 
did it in the ’40s. He couldn't, without being a parody of himself. 

The Long Goodbye was not going to be another Big Sleep 
no matter what We did with it. 

The first script was a compromise, and like most com- 
promises, an abortion. We tried to keep the “flavour” of the 
original, the true Chandler touch, while streamlining and trying to 
inject a little excitement. But we got involved with a plot premise 
that simply did not work: the idea that Terry Lennox had plotted, 
planned, and premeditated Sylvia's murder, framed Roger for it, 
split for Mexico when something slipped up and simply waited to 
reappear, knowing exactly what everybody was going to do to 
clear him; Marlowe would do thus-and-such, Eileen would oblig- 
ingly murder her husband, and etc. This resulted in a succession 
of false scenes that creaked and groaned toward an ending that 
nobody liked. And we still had far too many characters. Our only 
achievements were two: Terry Lennox had become a clear-cut 
villain, and it seemed that the only satisfactory ending was for 
the cruelly-diddled Marlowe to blow Terry’s guts out, partly to 
keep Terry from getting away with it all, partly out of sheer 
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human rage. Something the old Marlowe would never have 
done. He would have set Terry up somehow, got somebody else 
to pull the trigger. At least one critic went into a frothing fit over 
this blasphemy. But it seemed right, and honest. Chandler’s 
Marlowe operated in his own peculiar world. Bogart’s Marlowe 
perforce operated within both Chandler’s world and the restric- 
tions of the Code then governing motion picture morality. Being 
free of both in the ’70s, we felt that we could be bold. 

There ensued one of those long delays at the top level, 
which involved yet another delay due to having lost Mr. Hutton to 
another commitment. The project sat, as far as | was concerned, 
for several months — during which time | did a lot of thinking. 
The bad premise that had hampered us was easily remedied. 
And after having grappled with them repeatedly and without joy, 
there were some characters | felt | could lose: the Too Rich Old 
Man, his Gorgeous Oversexed Daughter, the dutifully corrupt 
and sinful Idle Valley types exemplified by Dr. Loring. In other 
words, tell the Roger Wade story and forget the rest. It was all 
we had room for. | discussed this by letter with Elliott and Jerry. 

Then Robert Altman came on the scene and said, “I see 
Marlowe the way Chandler saw him, a loser. But areal loser, not 
the fake winner that Chandler made out of him. A loser all the 
way.” And things began to fall into place. 

Chandler himself characterized Marlowe as a “loser” 
vis-a-vis a society where money was the measure of success. 
But he showed you that the things Marlowe gained by losing — 
independence, pride, honesty, the ability to say no, to be his 
own man — were wealth far and above the dirty dollars he might 
have made by selling out his integrity. Which is a premise, | 
think, that few will quarrel with. This is what we all liked in Mar- 
lowe, what we admired: the man in the mean streets who was 
not himself mean, a folk-hero in a snap-brim hat and trenchcoat. 

We did not contravene these tenets. Gould’s Marlowe is a 
man of simple faith, honesty, trust, and complete integrity. All we 
did was strip him of the fake hero attributes. Chandler's Marlowe 
always knew more than the cops. He could be beaten to a pulp, 
but he always came out on top one way or another. By sheer 
force of personality, professional expertise, and gall, he always 
had an edge. We said, “A man like this hasn’t got an edge. He 
gets kicked around. People don’t take him seriously. They don't 
know what he’s all about, and they don’t care.” So instead of 
being the tough-guy, Marlowe became the patsy. 

The story line of the Roger Wade portion of the novel was 
greatly simplified. Much of it would have been unusable in any 
case because of the WWII time-frame involved in the original 
relationship between Eileen and Terry. Much of it made very 
little sense anyway, on close examination. We relieved Eileen of 
all crimes except adultery, simplified motives all round, made 
the murder of Roger a suicide, gave the gambler a satchelful of 
money to tie things together, and stayed with the brutal ending. 
And Marlowe was a loser. The girl didn’t walk out on him, she 
just didn’t know he was there. He didn’t even win a fight. He was 
a man out of his time, clinging to outworn ideals of honesty and 
fair play, only to find out that, in Chandler’s own words, the man 
who tries to be honest looks in the end either sentimental or 
plain foolish. The ending is Marlowe’s reaction of rage not only 
against the betrayer Lennox, but against the hatefulness of a 
world that permits this to be true. 

Those were the basics of the script, the mechanics. From 
there Robert Altman took off, and the view from the camera 
became uniquely and brilliantly his own, turning the whole thing 
into a satire on the genre itself. 

In its first release, the film was greeted, by some critics, with 
the tone of outrage generally reserved for those who tamper 
with the Bible. This seems just a bit silly to me. I’m an old 
Chandler fan from way back, probably farther back than a lot of 
‘ the critics. He was a powerful influence on my own work in those 
years. But | don’t feel that any sacrilege was being committed. 
And | doubt that Chandler himself would have regarded every 
aspect of his work as Holy Writ. 

| think he might even have liked Altman’s version END] 
of The Long Goodbye. 
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Papillon 


An Allied Artists release of a Corona/General production. 
Producers: Robert Dorfman and Franklin J. Schaffner. Di- 
rector: Schaffner. Screenplay: Dalton Trumbo and Lorenzo 
Semple Jr., based on the book by Henri Charriere. Music: 
Jerry Goldsmith. Photography: Fred Koenekamp. Film Editor: 
Robert Swink. Cast: Steve McQueen, Dustin Hoffman, Victor 
Jory, Don Gordon, Anthony Zerbe, Robert Deman, Woodrow 
Parfrey. Panavision. Technicolor. 

The historical “epic” is probably the 
most difficult film to pull off as both an 
artistic and commercial success. The 
incredibly high costs, ranging from ten 
to twenty million dollars, must be made 
back threefold at the box office for the 
film to make any money, and therefore 
the production must have the broadest 
possible audience base. Action is a 
must, be it verbal, violent, or psy- 
chological, while character develop- 
ment and the interplay of good versus 
evil in any of its forms is equally im- 
portant. Papillon, Franklin J. Schaff- 
ner’s new film, succeeds on both levels, 
a feat only this director has seemed 
able to accomplish these past few 
years. 

The problem with most historical 
films is the tendency to rely too heavily 
on action or character development, 
thus ending up as boring but well 
mounted melodrama (as Mann’s The 
Fall of the Roman Empire), well-acted 
history lesson (as Cromwell), free-for- 
all action-adventure romp with little 
character development and sense of 
reality, as The Vikings [Twenty years 
passed... and though his castle be- 
came the stronghold of all England, 
Aella was unable to stop the Viking 
raids.”], and at worst unmotivated 
schlock with nothing to offer save 
giggle value, as The Long Ships. 

The great historical epics can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand: 
Lawrence of Arabia, Zulu, The War 
Lord, The Seven Samurai, and Bridge 
on the River Kwai. Zulu and The War 
Lord were not commercial successes, 
but these five are heartily agreed on 
among Cultists and connoisseurs. 

Until 1970, David Lean was the un- 
challenged master of the epic. His 
three great historical films were all 
commercial and artistic successes, and 
it looked as if his upcoming drama, 
Ryan’s Daughter, would not disappoint 
his followers. The stumble that turned 
into a downfall of sorts for Lean worked 
wonders for Schaffner. Patton picked 
up the honors normally reserved for 
Lean films both at the box office and 
at the Academy Awards ceremonies 
in the spring of 1971. (Seven awards, 
the same as Lawrence and Kwai had 
received, two more than Zhivago). With 


Nicholas and Alexandra, Schaffner con- 
solidated his position, prompting many 
film scholars to go back and re-view 
Planet of the Apes and The War Lord. 
Pieces that had been hanging in space 
fell together, and now Schaffner sits 
atop the throne of epicdom. It’s pos- 
sible that Papillon may lead to Schaff- 
ner’s downfall (or a return to normal 
budget films): he extended himself in 
character development at the cost of 
action, as Lean had in Ryan’s Daugh- 
ter. But the only test is numbers 
at the box office and filled seats in 
cinemas from Kansas City to Milan. 

Schaffner’s films are great for many 
reasons, but none so sure as his un- 
canny ability to evoke three-dimension- 
al characterizations from what have 
traditionally been cardboard cutouts 
in this genre. McQueen and Hoff- 
man give performances that can only 
be termed classic. 

DELSON: The Schaffner hero is a 
man who must fulfill his destiny, a 
man driven to keep up his own vi- 
sion of what he thinks he should 
be, driven to make everyone see the 
image of him that he sees: a man 
with monumentally bad character 
judgement in terms of trusting other 
people... these faults leading to his 
downfall. 

SCHAFFNER: | guess there are 
always threads that run through 
someone’s work. A personality im- 
poses itself upon everything. | guess 
I’m really fascinated by the study of 
giants with feet of clay rather than 
ordinary people with heads of clay. 
| think that’s very likely the reason 
that | do the kind of pictures. that | 
do. | grant that it’s easier, but at 
the same time | think it’s more ef- 
fective to make a comment aside 
from the basic entertainment value 
of the picture which has to be par- 
amount. It is more effective to make 
a comment from a removed plateau 
than it is from the one on which one 
is standing. 

Having suffered the hell of solitary 
with McQueen, or the tragedy of poli- 
tical intrigue with Henry Fonda in The 
Best Man or even with Scott in Patton, 
one may wonder where this mine of 
personalized characters come from. 
Interestingly enough, the careers of 
Frank Schaffner and David Lean run 
quite along the same lines. Both di- 
rected character dramas in the first 
stage of their careers, although Schaff- 
ner rose much faster once he got into 


directing features. Starting in television, 
Schaffner won Emmy awards for his 
direction of The Caine Mutiny Court 
Martial, Twelve Angry Men, and The 
Defenders series. Much the same as 
Lean’s changeover from editor to di- 
rector, Schaffner’s move into film was 
erratic. His first feature, The Stripper, 
was well directed, well acted by 
Joanne Woodward, horribly titled and a 
flop. The Best Man, however, won 
him some notoriety as an “‘actor’s di- 
rector,’ and with The War Lord, his 
first cult was formed. 

Universal cut the film down from a 
detailed epic study of obsession to 
what they thought would be a fairly 
successful little action film. Instead, 
action fans stayed away, the _ intel- 
lectuals were turned off by the advertis- 
ing Campaign and_ release pattern 
(dumping), and the film died. It wasn’t 
until several years after its initial 
release that the film started to receive 
any recognition at all in the States, 
though the Encyclopedia Brittanica 
had cited it as one of the five best 
films of 1965, and one of the most ~ 
successful recreations of medieval 
life to date. The War Lord should have 
been a breakthrough film, but it wasn’t 
until two years later that Schaffner 
scored big. The film that made possible 
the Schaffner jump from artist to box 
office dynamite was his adaptation of 
Pierre Boule’s Planet of the Apes. 

Papillon is the latest arrival in the 
modern epic phase of filmmaking. With 
the cutbacks imposed on the studios 
and independents in the past three 
years, only a handful of men can com- 
mand the budgets necessary to make 
true epic films. The failure of Catch- 
22, Paint Your Wagon, Lost Horizon, 
Man of La Mancha and the like have 
forced the hotshots to cool down, and 
have made up-and-coming directors 
take their time in choosing properties. 
Schaffner alone has made films at ridi- 
culously high prices and shown a pro- 
fit. Papillon is the acid test, however, 
as its cost of $13,000,000 will have 
to gross over $30,000,000 to break 
even. In the history of film, less than 
twenty have made that much, so it is 
likely to be an uphill fight. Rotten no- 
tices to the contrary (Doctor Zhivago, 
the sixth highest grossing film in 
history, also received the worst notices 
of 1965), Papillon is an audience 
picture. 

Aside from his renown as an actor’s 
director, one of Schaffner’s strengths 
lies in his ability to perfectly recreate 
the milieu in which his stories take 
place. His production designers are 
given the money ‘and time to work out 
all the problems and situations that 
arise, and in Papillon have presented 
us with the same sort of richness, 
atmosphere and illusion of reality that 
have stood out in all his films, from the 
patchwork quilt stone keep of The 
War Lord, through the grotesque Ape 
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City of Planet of the Apes, the despe- 
rate living conditions and ramshackle 
way of life of Patton, the opulence 
and scope of Nicholas and Alexandra. 
Papillon moves from the narrow streets 
of France to the overgrown under- 
growth of various South American 
countries where the title character 
suffers, escapes, suffers, escapes and 
suffers and escapes, always placed 
against a backdrop of such intense 
reality that one becomes his cell 
mate in solitary, his companion on the 
high seas, his very essence at each 
moment of freedom. Just as Lean’s 
Lawrence and Zhivago, and Schaff- 
ner’s Patton and Nicholas and Alexan- 
dra copped Art Direction honors in their 
respective years, Anthony Masters is 
assured of an Oscar for this work, 
which took over a year to research 
and six months to construct. 

DELSON: Having taken such care 
in the preparation of the “Look” 
of the film, and having cast Mc- 
Queen and Hoffman, and_ basically 
coming down to thirteen million dol- 
lars at the line, why did you change 
the shape of the book on film? 

SCHAFFNER: In the book, as 
s00n as Papillon arrives at the pris- 
on, he goes into the hospital with 
some kind of self-induced liver 
disorder, and four weeks later he 
escapes for almost two years. The 
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whole odyssey he takes was very 
early in the book. It seemed to me 
that in context, unless one knew 
what it was like to be in prison in 
French Guiana, that the odyssey 
didn’t mean anything. Therefore we 
made that rather important adjust- 
ment up front, getting him there and 
exposing him to the hardship so 
that the overhang of the penalty for 
escape was one that the audience 
had to live with too. The script is 
very consciously structured on 
three acts. Three styles of story- 
telling. The first is quite realistic. 
The second is a good deal less rea- 
listic than that. A good deal larger 
than life. It is an odyssey. It is 
Homeric and so forth. The last sec- 
tion is a bizarre, soft, tender, albeit 
brief examination of what has hap- 
pened to these two characters as a 
result of what nine years of this kind 
of awful life can do to a man. Who 
settles for it, and who continues to 
resist it. 


What are the things that make Pa- 
pillon succeed? Jerry Goldsmith's 
score, reminiscent of his Planet of the 
Apes music; Fred Koenekamp’s_in- 
spired colour photography, mixing hues 
of jungle, prison and the taste of 
slavery; Dalton Trumbo and Lorenzo 
Semple Jr.’s sparse yet telling screen- 
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play; Anthony Master’s already men- 
tioned production design; Robert 
Swink’s attention to Schaffner’s three 
act pacing; certainly a bevy of first 
rate supporting performances, includ- 
ing Woody Parfrey’s Clusiot and An- 
thony Zerbe’s Toussaint the leper, and 
the faultless leads by McQueen and 
Hoffman, among the best of the year 
in all respects. 

Finally we come to the man who 
put the whole deal together. Frank 
Schaffner has risked a lot on this film. 
He has assembled a great set of stars 
on both sides of the camera, given 
them time, money and a good deal of 
freedom to create an epic that is more 
than an epic. Despite early reviews 
to the contrary, |. believe Papillion will 
be more than a successful box office 
attraction. Lean set the standards for 
desert films in Lawrence, epic drama 
with Zhivago, and obsession with Kwai. 
Nicholas and Alexandra was Schaff- 
ner’s answer to Zhivago, Patton his 
out-manoeuvering of Lawrence, and 
now Papillon his comeback to Kwai. 
Three each. Schaffner’s future projects 
are up in the air, but Papillon is firmly 
entrenched as his best work to date. 

James Delson 


James Delson, a partner in Cinema Commentary Associates, 
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arts. He is currently writing his first screenplay, Oasis. 
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THE LONG 
GOODBYE 


A United Artists release of an Elliott Kastner production. Director: 
Robert Altman. Producer: Elliott Kastner. Cinematography: Vilmos 
Zsigmond. Screenplay: Leigh Brackett, based on the novel by 
Raymond Chandler. Editor: Lou Lombardo. Cast: Elliott Gould, 
Nina Van Pallandt, Sterling Hayden, Mark Rydell. Colour. Panavi- 
sion. 112 minutes. 


When a Hollywood movie can't be neat- 
ly categorized it’s in deep trouble. Ask 
director Robert Altman, whose Long 
Goodbye (based on the classic hard- 
boiled detective novel by Raymond 
Chandler) has just been put into gen- 
eral release. When the film was pre- 
viewed over a year ago, audiences and 
critics rejected it as being, well, a 
little too weird. Now it’s being hyped 
as some kind of zany comedy — a cri- 
minal oversimplification. Sure, it’s fun- 
ny — but so was The Big Sleep, Hawks’ 
magnificent 1946. version of an earlier 
Chandler novel. Although The Long 
Goodbye constitutes an off-center view 
of Chandler, and his detective Phil 
Marlowe, it’s a serious view — and 
deserves to be treated as such. 

As a film, The Long Goodbye is 
meticulously crafted. The script (by 
Leigh Brackett, who shared writing 
credit on Hawks’ Big Sleep) is tight, 
coherent and fascinating. It departs 
drastically from. Chandler’s original 
plot, but remains true to the essence of 
the genre. And something more: By 
transplanting Chandler’s ‘30s detective 
into the ‘70s, it strips away the nostalgia 
that has come to surround him. Thus, it 
allows us to address ourselves to the 
real mystery: Who js Marlowe, and why 
does he matter? 

Elliott Gould’s Marlowe is in perfect 
keeping with the odd ambience of the 
film. | must admit that | had grave 
reservations about his ability to deal 
with the character (a Jewish Mar- 
lowe??), but he comes through with a 
rich, intelligent and intensely involving 
performance. Instead of attempting to 
copy Bogart’s tough, — self-assured 
characterization, Gould seems to have 
gone directly to the original novel for 
his background material; his Marlowe 
is introverted, only semi-successful, 
and more than a little sad. In fact, he’s 
never more than two short steps ahead 
of the universe, which is after his ass. 
By playing up Marlowe's internal con- 
tradictions, Gould succeeds in making 
him a wholly believable character; in- 
deed, this version is much closer to the 
“real” Marlowe (i.e., the one in the 
book) than Bogart’s. 

Predictably, Altman’s film is much 
more like McCabe and Mrs. Miller than 
The Big Sleep. Where Sleep was epi- 


sodic, Goodbye is tightly structured: 
everything ties in, even seemingly 
throw-away plot elements like Mar- 
lowe’s cat. The tone of the film is 
relentlessly modern, artfully _ self- 
conscious: The scenes with Marty Au- 
gustine (an LA-mod gangster, played 
by director Mark Rydell) and his gang 
of baddies are typically ambiguous — at 
once outrageously funny and deeply 
menacing. And the sequence in the 
police station is played just this side 
of total surrealism, for all its near- 
documentary detail. What can one 
say? It's an Altman movie, no doubt 


‘about it. 


Only one detail plays false: a shocker 
of a scene wherein Marty Augustine 
slams a woman in the face with a coke 
bottle, and the bottle smashes. There's 
a momentary, almost subliminal dislo- 
cation — because no matter how hard 
you hit someone with it, a coke bottle 
just isn’t gonna smash. Those mothers 
are stronger than steel — they oughta 
build bridges out of them. 

In all, The Long Goodbye is an odd 
film — thoughtful, disturbing, and 
strangely moving. It is not a zany co- 
medy. Chandler would have liked it. 

Michael Goodwin 


BETWEEN 
FRIENDS 


A Clearwater release. Executive Producer: G. Chalmers 
Adams. Director: Don Shebib. Screenplay: Claude Harz. 
Cinematography: Richard Leiterman. . Music: Mathew 
McCauley. Cast: Michael Parks, Bonnie Bedelia, Chuck 
Shamata, Hugh Webster, Henry Beckman. Eastmancolour. 
89 minutes. 


“The trouble with Canadian films is...” 
A lot of people start a sentence that way 
nowadays and there's lots of ways to end 
it. My own favorite is, “The trouble with 
Canadian films is that they’re all about 
character and relationships rather than 
action.” Try to describe the plot of most 
Canadian films. What it usually comes 
down to is “There are these people and 
they have this relationship.” 

For a while | thought | had the solution 
to the trouble with Canadian films. After 
| saw- Barbara Loden’s Wanda | came 
up with the aphorism “What we need in 
Canadian films is more armed rob- 
beries.” (Wanda was made in Pennsyl- 
vania, but it jooks like a Canadian film 
— except for the bank robbery.) Anyway, 
Between Friends shoots holes in that 
theory, because its got two armed rob- 
beries and if you try to describe the plot 
it still comes down to “There are these 
people and they have this relationship.” 
That's not necessarily such a bad thing. 
You could say it about some of the great- 


est films ever made, but to get away with 
that kind of film you have to be awfully 
good. 

Don Shebib is awfully good and Bet- 
ween Friends is a fine film. Shebib 
doesn’t even need his robberies to sus- 
tain interest (though he does handle his 
action better than it's handled in most 
films I've seen lately — as Howard 
Hawks said, “That stuffs harder to do 
than it looks.”). In fact the robberies 
aren't any more dramatic than the rest 
of the film because Shebib really makes 
you care about these people and their 
relationship. To some extent he makes 
up for the lack of action with over- 
dramatic dialogue, editing, music and 
camerawork (the latter by Richard Leiter- 
man, who proves that not only is he the 
king of the hand-held 16mm cameramen, 
but he’s no slouch in 35mm either). At 
one point Shebib even has a love scene 
while an operatic duet is heard in the 
background. Are we really supposed to 
believe that they just happen to tune to 
the CBC or something while having drun- 
ken parties in Northern Ontario mining 
towns? Who cares; it works: mocking the 
characters’ inarticulateness while at the 
same time speaking for them. 

And though Shebib doesn't use Eric 
Satie this time (maybe he figured one 
short and one feature with Satie was 
enough), he does use some imitation 
Satie piano music as background to the 
saddest scene in the movie. The whole 
film is tinged with sadness. As usual 
Shebib’s characters are people who 
have somehow been left out of the 
American / Canadian dream. (Even his 
documentaries were about outsiders: 
Jesus Freaks, bikers, nostalgic vete- 
rans.) 

In some ways Between Friends is a 
50’s / 60’s nostalgia movie and the cast- 
ing of Michael Parks in the lead was a 
stroke of genius. Not because he looks 
like James Dean either, but because he 
still looks like Bus Riley, or the guy in 
The Wild Seed. He even dresses the 
same as he did in those films — no com- 
promises for changing styles here. But 
the story keeps telling us that he’s ten 
years older, with an ex-wife and a kid 
back in California. The guy who found 
the perfect wave — ten years later. 

| liked Between Friends when | first 
saw it and | like it even more in retros- 
pect. Maybe I’m so enthusiastic because 
it satisfies so many of my _ personal 
tastes. But isn’t that the best reason to 
like a film? I’m a sucker for Michael Parks 
movies, anyway. And, although I’ve 
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never seen her before, | think I’m going 
to be a sucker for Bonnie Bedelia movies 
from now on. Finally, a month after John 
Ford’s death, I’m a sucker for any film 
where an old man stands over the grave 
of his friend and sings “We Shall Gather 
By the River’. 

Joe Medjuck 


BADLANDS 


A Pressman-Williams Presentation of a Jill Jakes Production. 
Produced, written and directed by Terrence Malick. Photo- 
graphy: Brian Probyn, Tak Fujimoto, Stevan Larner. Editor: 
Robert Estrin. Associate Editor: William Weber. Art Director: 
Jack Fisk. Music: Carl Orff, Eric Satie, James Taylor, Nat 
“King” Cole, Mickey & Sylvia, and original music by George 
Tipton. Cast: Martin Sheen, Sissy Spacek, Warren Oates, 
Ramon Bieri, Alan Vint, Gary Littlejohn. 95 minutes. 


During the last six or seven years, a 
minor genre of American film has grown 
up around the phenomenon of mass 
murder: Manson and The _ Boston 
Strangler have been apotheosized in film 
and the Clutter murders and the Texas 
Tower have provided — more or less — 
the materials for Capote-Brooks’ In Cold 
Blood and Platt-Bogdanovich’s Targets. 
Both are interesting and useful films, but 
both are now surpassed by Terrence 
Malick’s ominous first feature, Badlands. 

Badlands is very loosely based on the 
saga of Charlie Starkweather and Carol 
Ann Fugate who, some years ago, went 
on a rather publicity-ridden rampage 
through the upper mid-west. What the 
film takes from reality is, mainly, the 
characters: 25-year-old garbageman Kit 
Carruthers and his 14-year-old girlfriend 
Holly Sargis; and the locale: the wide- 
open spaces of the upper mid-west. Kit 
and Holly begin a rather chaste romance 
in South Dakota. (The film is set in 1959- 
60.) When her father (Warren Oates) 
finds out about it, he teaches Holly a les- 
son by shooting her pet dog. But the 
romance of Kit and Holly was made in 
heaven and must transcend these minor 
difficulties and Kit is “forced” to shoot 
Holly’s father. Their odyssey then begins: 
several weeks in an ethereal tree-house 
in a grove of cottonwoods in the wilder- 
ness and a trek cross-country in a Cadil- 
lac towards what they hope will be free- 
dom in Canada. Eventually, Holly loses 
heart for the adventure and — bereft of 
his heart’s true love — Kit also decides 
it is now time to stage his surrender. This 
“love story” is, of course, punctuated 
with a dozen or so murders and 
attempted murders but Malick’s genius is 
to film these murders with the same wit- 
less dispassion with which Holly and Kit 
regard them. Murder is no more real for 
them than it is in the media. Holly is a 
voracious reader of teen romance and 
fan club magazines and she has no more 
conception of what it means to kill 
another human being than she has of 
what it is to love one. Her entire personal- 
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Malick grew up in Texas and 
Oklahoma, graduated from Harvard, 
went to Oxford on a Rhodes scholar- 
ship, worked for Newsweek, Life and 
The New Yorker, and lectured for a 
year in Philosophy at M.I.T. He 
“studied at the American Film Institute 
in Beverly Hills’ and made a short 
funded by the A.F.I. He is 29. The film 
is produced by Pressman-Williams 
who are Edward Pressman and Paul 
Williams who formed their company 
when they were both 23. This is the 
second Pressman-Williams film not to 
be directed by Paul Williams (the 
first is Brian De Palma’s Sisters). 
Pressman-Williams thus immediately 
joins BBS Films as an important inde- 
pendent center for film production. 
Badlands was made for $335,000 
cash plus “plenty of deferments.” This 
in itself makes the film important. If 
Pressman-Williams and other inde- 
pendents just as intelligent can a) 
make films of professional quality for 
that amount of money, and b) get 
them widely distributed through the | 
majors, then the American film indus- 
try is going to be wonderfully healthy 
in the remaining seventies. 


ity is molded in the simplistic forms of 
the fiction which has created her. Her 
brilliantly wooden voice-over narration of 
the film in the style of the insidiously 
romantic stories she feeds on gives the 
film a strong distantiation that, in turn, 
lends the film a brassy flavor that makes 
it unique. We haven't heard such rich 
narrative poetry since the last Carol East- 
man script. 

Malick creates an electric current be- 
tween the positive pole of the voice-over 
narration and the negative pole of the 
images on the screen. The horror of the 
film is that Holly explains, understands 
so well what is going on; she has made 
their adventure rational, comprehensible 
in terms of the romance of pre-teen fic- 
tion. Their murders are directly con- 
nected, as a phenomenon, to training 
bras, barbie-dolls, and bubble-gum rock 
‘n’ roll. Like those elements of contem- 
porary media culture, Holly and Kit's 
murders are entirely non-orgasmic, 
thoroughly perverse and anti-sexual. 
This is Malick’s special insight. Sam Pec- 
kinpah and Don Seigel may be turned 
on by the sexual nature of killing; Malick 
knows that its mechanical, cold, and diffi- 
dent aspect is more frightening and more 
important to an understanding of the U.S. 
death force. 

When both Holly and Kit get tired of 
playing their media game they make ex- 
istential decisions to end it. They are in 
no immediate peril of getting caught. 
Holly simply takes an opportunity to get 
off the merry-go-round and Kit decides 
it is time to stage his capture. On the way 
back to town with the sheriffs who have 
“caught” him, Kit and the lawmen com- 


pare notes on their performances in the 
chase. Before the sheriff caught up with 
him, Kit took the time to pile up a small 
monument of stones to mark the historic 
site where he had decided to end the 
story. Later, at the airport where Kit is 
waiting to be extradited back to South 
Dakota, he trades jokes with the police 
and National Guard contingent brought 
out to guard this dangerous criminal. 
They not only understand him, they like 
him. He does look like James Dean, and 
it has been quite exciting to read about 
him in the newspapers these past few 
weeks. Just as he’s about to leave, he 
turns to Holly: “Course it’s too bad about 
your Dad,” he explains, “We're going to 
have to sit down and talk about that 
sometime.” Holly is no cold-blooded 
monster, no Freudian demon. She was 
hurt a bit by the death of her father, but 
Malick leaves no doubt that Kit and Holly, 
when they do get to “talk about that” will 
come to some genial agreement in less 
than half an hour. That is the special 
complex intelligence of Terrence Malick’s 
Badlands. 

James Monaco 


THE THREE 
MUSKETEERS 


A Twentieth Century-Fox release of an Alexander, Michael 
and llya Salkind Production for Film Trust S.A. A Richard 
Lester Film. Director: Richard Lester. Screenplay: George 
MacDonald Fraser (based on the novel The Three Muske- 
teers — The Queen's Diamonds, by Alexandre Dumas). Music: 
Michel Legrand. Executive in charge of production: Pierre 
Spengler. Cast: Oliver Reed, Raquel Welch, Richard Cham- 
berlain, Michael York, Frank Finlay, Christopher Lee, Geral- 
dine Chaplin, Jean-Pierre Cassel, Spike Milligan, Roy Kin- 
near, Sybil Danning, Gitty Djamal, Simon Ward, Faye Duna- 
way, Chariton Heston. Technicolor. Panavision. 


The complaint in Paris, where | saw 
this film, is that Lester has betrayed 
Dumas. One critic objected that Les- 
ter’s musketeers ignore the Queens- 
berry rules, interspersing sword thrusts 
with kicks to the groin. Actually, that’s 
probably the most reliable detail in 
the whole proceedings. The film, as 
you'd expect, is a send up. D’Artagnan 
(Michael York) is a wide-eyed country 
bumpkin, more Keystone than Fair- 
banks, and all the principal characters 
are to some extent ridiculed, except for 
Richelieu, one of those feline, intelli- 
gent scoundrels who in a happier age 
would have been portrayed by Basil 
Rathbone. In these hard times we have 
to make do with Chuck Heston, but he 
really isn’t bad. 

From a superficial viewpoint, Les- 
ter’s irreverence vis-a-vis Dumas does 
him credit. Any film that took seriously 
the aristocratic ethos of 17th-century 
France would be by definition re- 
actionary. Lester isn’t reactionary, 
merely nihilistic. The film doesn’t 
ignore the serfdom that enabled noble- 
men to go around happily slitting each 
others’ throats, but Lester's contempt 
spills over on to everybody, commoners 
included. They’re just a bunch of poor 


saps, bemused by the antics of their 
betters. The film itself perpetuates a 
Class division, between the great big 
family audience and the intelligentsia: 
escapist entertainment for one, a camp 
giggle for the other. 

Visually, the film is stunning. Or as 
the French say, assommant. Some 
shots give the impression that Lester is 
trying to outdo Vermeer, although his 


- real master, | guess, is Ken Russell. But 


the trouble with baroque cinema is 
that it doesn’t work, unless your name 
is Welles or Wajda. Stylistically, Lester 
is dazzling but cheap: a close-up of a 
pair of diamond clusters dissolves into a 
close-up of Geraldine Chaplin’s gor- 
geous green eyes. That’s the nicest 
thing that happens to Miss Chaplin: 
Lester’s aestheticism stops short where 
his three star actresses are concerned. 
People complain about the way Go- 
dard photographs women, but he’s 
a regular Sternberg compared to Les- 
ter. To make Raquel Welch look banal 
is quite an achievement. 

The film ends about halfway through 
the novel, and a sequel is promised. 
That, of course, will cover the darker 
part of the tale, and it is hard to see 
how Lester will be able to maintain a 
facetious tone if he has to kill off both 
Miss Welch and Faye Dunaway. Per- 
sonally, I'll pass up the sequel and 
look around instead for a revival of 
George Sidney’s delightful Scaramou- 
che. Or of the grossly underrated Nun 
of Monza, scripted by Edward Bond 
and directed by Visconti. Eriprando 
Visconti, that is, not his uncle Luchino. 
Eriprando’s the talented one of the 
family. . 

Geoffrey Minish 


DEAD PIGEON 
ON BEETHOVEN 
STREET 


An Emerson Film Enterprises release of a Chrisam Production. 
Producer: Joachim von Mengershausen. Director and Screenplay: 
Samuel Fuller. Photography: Jerzy Lipman. Editor: Liesgret 
Schmitt-Klink. Sound: Richard Kettelhake. Music by The Can. 
Cast: Glen Corbett, Christa Lang, Stephane Audran, Anton Dif- 
fring, Eric P. Caspar, Anthony Chin. 90 minutes. 


Sam Fuller is total anarchy. This film is 
so relentlessly inventive and bizarre, 
breaking every rule of the known cine- 
ma, that the question must be asked: Is 
Fuller a madman or a genius. The ans- 
wer is: both. 

As in Shock Corridor, the man on a 
quest (in the B-picture world of black- 
mail and corruption) pursues his fate 
(his femme fatale) into an insane asy- 
lum, only to find that insanity is con- 
tagious. 

The insane asylum is the contem- 
porary world. In a world gone mad, 
only the madman has clarity of vision. 
Beethoven Street is Sam _ Fuller’s 


Geoff Minish — another transplanted Canadian — is our 
regular Paris correspondent. 


makes no sense, that it is obsessive, 
that it is self-consciously personal 
and thus obscure, that it is violently un- 
controlled. But it is only our laziness 
that fails to grasp the coherence in 
Fuller’s incoherence. 

The high cinematic energy of this 
film is that same energy which when 
leashed by the conventions of the Holly- 
wood genres created those engaging 
B-pictures which were _ entertaining, 
but limited in their impact on our 
evolving consciousness because of 
the inherent conservative aesthetic of 
the genre pictures. Now that energy is 
unleashed, and the catharsis is the 
cure. ; 

The femme fatale is Christa Lang, 
Fuller’s wife. She is beautiful, enigma- 
tic, false, and yet true. Her presence 
defies definition as acting in any con- 
ventional sense. She is actress playing 
actress playing actress. She is ani- 
mated by the indulgent fascination of 
man for woman, artist for inspiration. 
She could be Garbo or (as the press 
sheets suggest) Ingrid Bergman or Ca- 
role Lombard. She could also be Vera 
Hruba Ralston or Deanna Durbin. She 
is innocence and sophistication, movie 
magic and theatrical incompetence — 
a divine joke. 

The plot involves an unending turning 
of tables, confounding the characters’ 
illusions of competence and cool. No 
spy movie has ever dared a cat-and- 
mouse game of this dimension where 
sophistication itself is ultimately con- 
founded into innocence. Competence in 
an insane world is false competence. 
Coolness is a measure of a character’s 
loss of ability to react ingenuously. The 
fatal mistake in this world is to fall in 
love, to break through into reality and 
thus to be condemned by the laws of 
illusion. To see the truth is to be not 
believed. Sam Fuller is ahead of his 
times; and, like his other films, Dead 
Pigeon On Beethoven Street will pro- 
bably not find an audience until some 
time in the future when we can react to 
Fuller’s vision of reality with a perspec- 
tive far distanced from the sickness that 
is the early 1970s — a sickness so ac- 
curately reflected in Fuller’s cinema. 

The hero steps into a German movie 
theater where Rio Bravo is playing 
dubbed into German. He freaks out as 
John Wayne and Dean Martin converse 
in German. The Europeans were the 
first to detect the intelligence at work 
in the American action genres. But 
Fuller’s vision transformed by the Ger- 
man film industry becomes equally a 
mockery of the Puritanism of genre 
conventions and the decadence of 
European intelligence. 

The hero ravishes a museum of an- 
cient hand-weaponry, uneducated in 
the civilized European conventions of 
killing, substituting intuitive American 
violence for old-world control, hope- 
iessly unskilled in the rules of the game, 


Truffaut 


grasping instead at survival through 
pure barbarism. 

Christa Lang dances with Stephane 
Audran (as Dr. Bogdanovich) in a sex 
shop amidst racks of pornographic 
magazines. We have been asking that 
freedom be given our unheralded B- 
directors, but how could we have 
guessed that they would be so rude as 
to brutalize the smug conventions of 
our higher art. The joke’s on us. 

Curiously, the only other film that 
bears any resemblance to Dead Pigeon 
on Beethoven Street is Orson Welles’ 
new film, ?. The spirit of adventure and 
self-consciousness in these two films is 
remarkably similar. Both Welles and 
Fuller are grand magicians up to new 
tricks. You must give in to these magi- 
cians or you are lost. 

lf this movie is a sendup, it is the 
most advanced sendup of everything 
from James Bond through The Con- 
formist to Pierrot le Fou. Someone has 
finally given Sammy Fuller full freedom 
to do what he wants, and Fuller has 
responded by breaking through and 
away from all the conventions of deadly 
Hollywood crime and corruption into 
the pure air of inspired innovation. If 
you ever saw Shock Corridor or The 
Naked Kiss, you know that Fuller was 
already on his way out into the iono- 
sphere in the 1960s. But he has had to 
wait unti! 1974 to report back to us on 
his experiences out there. 

John H. Dorr 
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YORK UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY OF FINE ARTS 
DEPARTMENT OF FILM 


The Film Department of York Uni- 
versity has immediate openings for 
the positions of Chairman of the 
Department and Senior Production 
Teacher. Both of these positions 
require extensive background in 
film and teaching experience. 

The Department currently has 214 
majors and a full time teaching 
staff of 9. The programme integrates 
studies in production, screenwriting, 
history, theory and criticism, and is 
strong in interdisciplinary work with 
the other Departments of Dance, 
Music, Theatre and Visual Arts. 
Resumés should be submitted no 
later than February 15, 1974 to: 
Search Committee, Film Depart- 
ment, Faculty of Fine Arts, York 


University, Downsview, Ontario. 


Columns 


A 16 mm Booker'’s Guide 
to Sources of Films 
Mentioned in this Issue. 


Alfred the Great. Can: MGM. US:FI. 
American Graffiti. UN|* 

The Asphalt Jungle. F!. 
L’Atlantide. JAN. 

Badlands. WB* 

Bang the Drum Slowly. Fl* 
Becket. Can:PAR. US:FI. 

The Beguiled. UN!. 

Ben-Hur. Can:MGM. US:FI. 

The Best Man. UA. 

The Big Sleep. MAB. 

The Blue Angel. JAN. 

Bridge on the River Kwai. Can:VC. 
US:CMH & MAB. 

Broken Blossoms. Can:CFl. 
US:MAB & MMA. 

Charley Varrick. UN|* 

Chloe in the Afternoon. Can:VC. 
US:COL. 

Claire’s Knee. Can:VC. US:COL. 
La Collectionneuse. PR. 

Coogan’s Bluff. UN|. 

The Covered Wagon. Can:CFI. 
US:MAB & MMA. 

Cries and Whispers. Can:|FD. US:NWP. 
Day for Night. WB* 

Dillinger. Can:AST. US:AIP. 
Doctor Zhivago. Can:MGM. US:FI. 
The Effect of Gamma Rays on 
Man-in-the-Moon Marigolds. 
Can:BEL* US:FI* 

Emperor of the North. Can:BEL* US:FI* 


AEP: Avco Embassy Pictures, 1301 Ave. of 
the Americas, N.Y.C. 10019. 

AIP: American International Pictures, 9033 
Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hills, Cal. 90211. 
AMB: Ambassador Films, 88 Eglinton Ave. 
East, Toronto M4P 1B8. 

AST: Astral Films, 224 Davenport Rd., 
Toronto 5. 

BEL: Bellevue Film Distributors, 277 Vic- 
toria St., Toronto 2. 

BRN: Brandon Film Service, 
University, Brandon, Manitoba.’ 
C5: Cinema Five, 595 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 

CFI: Canadian Film Institute, 1762 Car- 
ling Ave., Ottawa 13. 

CIN: Cinerama Releasing, 141 So. Robert- 
son Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 90048. 

CMH: Contemporary Films/McGraw Hill, 
Princeton Rd., Hightstown, N.J. 08520. 
COL: Columbia Cinematheque, 711 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. 

Fi: Films Inc., 1144 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. 60091. 

FM: Films Mutuels, 225 Roy St. E., Mont- 
real. 

HCW: Hurlock Cine World, 13 Arcadia 
Rd., Old Greenwich, Conn. 06870. 


Brandon 


The Exorcist. WB* 

Faust. Can:BRN. US:KPF. 

Flaming Star. Can:BEL. US:FI. 

The Golden Coach. MAB. 

The Guns of Navarone. Can:VC. US:MAB. 
The Harder They Come. NWP* 

Hatari! Can:PAR. US:FIl. 

Hearts of the World. MAB. 

The Hireling. Can: VC* US:COL* 

If | Had a Million. UNI. 

Ivanhoe. Can:MGM. US:FIl. 

Jimi Hendrix. WB* 

Khartoum. UA. 

Last Tango in Paris. UA. 

The Last Valley. Can:AMB. US:CIN. 
Lawrence of Arabia. Can:VC. US:COL. 
Let the Good Times Roll. Can: VC* 
US:COL* 

The Lion in Winter. Can:|FD. US:AEP. 
The Long Goodbye. UA* 

Madigan. UN!. 

Magnum Force. WB* 

McCabe and Mrs. Miller. WB* 

Mean Streets. WB* 

Metropolis. Can:CFI & TSL. US:MAB, 
RAD & JAN. 

My Night at Maud’s. Can:PR. US:CMH. 
The Naked Kiss. HCW. 

Nicholas and Alexandra. Can:VC. US:COL 
The Optimists. Can: PAR* US:FI* 
Paper Moon. Can:PAR* US:FI* 
Papillon. HCW* 


IFD: International Film Distributors, 20 
Bloor St. W., Toronto 5. 

IVY: Ivy Films, 165 W. 46th St., 
York, N.Y. 10036. 

JAN: Janus Films, 745 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 

KPF: Kit Parker Films, Box 227, Carmel 
Valley, Cal. 93924. 

MAB: MacMillan Audio Brandon, 34 
MacQuesten Parkway South, Mt. Ver- 
non, N.Y. 10550. 

MGM: Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures, 696 
Yonge St., Toronto 5. 

MMA: Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
53rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10019. 

NWP: New World Pictures, 8831 Sunset 
Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 90069. 

PAR: Paramount Pictures, Toronto Star 
Building, 1 Yonge St.,-Toronto 220. 

PR: Prima Film Inc., Ste. 205, 135 Sher- 
brooke St. E., Montreal 129. 

RAD: Radim/Film Images, 17 
60th St., New York, N.Y. 10023. 
SEL: Select Films, 115 West 31st Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10001. - 

TRI: Tricontinental Film Center, 244 West 
27 St., N.Y.C. 10001 and Box 4430, 
Berkeley, Cal. 94704. 


New 


West 


Pat Garrett & Billy the Kid. Can. MGM* 
US:FI* 

Patton. Can:BEL* US:FI* 
Performance. WB. 

Planet of the Apes. Can:BEL. US:FI. 
Ryan’s Daughter. Can: MGM. US:FI. 
Scarecrow. WB* 

The Seven Samurai. Can:VC. US:MAB. 
Shanghai Express. UNI. 

Shock Corridor. HCW. 

Sleuth. Can:BEL* US:FI* 

Sounder. Can:BEL* US:FI* 

Spartacus. UNI. 

State of Siege. Can:FM. US:CS5. 

The Stripper. Fl. 

The Three Musketeers (1974). 
Can:BEL* US:FI* 

Tupamaros. TRI. 

Two Mules for Sister Sara. UNI. 
Variety. Can:CFI. US:JAN. 

Walking Tall. Can:AMB. US:CIN. 

War and Peace (1956) Can:PAR. US:FI. 
War and Peace (1968). Can:IFD. US:WR. 
The War Lord. UNI. 

The Woman they Almost Lynched. IVY. 
Zulu. Can:IFD. US:TWY. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


The Tomb of Ligea (Vol. 
Can:AST. US:MAB, SEL & TWY. 


ONO Ta). 


TSL: Topsoil Films, Suite 300, 834 
Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario. 

TWY: Twyman Films, 329 Salem Ave., 
Dayton, Ohio 45401. 

UA: United Artists Corp., Ste. 800, 2180 
Yonge St., Toronto 7. United Artists 16, 
729 Seventh Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10019. 

UNI: Universal Films, 2450 Victoria Park 
Ave., Willowdale 425. Universal 16, 445 
Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. 

VC: Visual Consultants, 72 Carlton St., 
Toronto 2. 

WB: Warner Brothers Distributing, 70 
Carlton St., Toronto 2. Warner Brothers 
16, 4000 Warner Blvd., Burbank, Cal. 
91505. 

WR: Walter Reade 16, 241 E. 34th St., 
New York, N.Y. 10016. 


*16mm prints may not yet be available. 
While based on sources we believe reli- 
able and up-to-date, Take One cannot 
guarantee the accuracy of any of the 
above information, nor assume any liabil- 
ity for the results of any misinformation 
given. We will be happy to print additions 
and corrections in future issues. 


164mm News 


A column of 


etc. Distributors are 


information for those 
among our readers who regularly book 
16mm films for classroom, film society, 
invited to send 


Bryant’s 


delic/alchemical 
45-minute 

The Rocco Brothers; 
The Politics of Perception; three films 


imagery’); Peter 
comedy-fantasy 
Kirk Tougas’s 


word of new releases, etc. to 16mm 
News, Take One, Box 1778, Station 
B, Montreal, Quebec H3B 3L3. We'll 
print as much of it as we can. 


The Pacific Cinématheque is starting 
a new film study/distribution pro- 
gramme, based on ten roughly-half- 
hour packages of West Coast Cana- 
dian films. Included are two reels of 
Dave Rimmer’s films; Aaeon and 
Vortex by Al Razutis (superb psyche- 


by Tom Braidwood; Sandy Wilson’s 
piece of personal ethnography, The 
Bridal Shower; and two anthology pro- 
grammes of recent work by Bill Rox- 
borough, Bryan Small, and others. Any- 
one interested in seeing some high- 
quality examples of Canadian cinema 
beyond theatrical features and NFB 
information ought to contact Tony Reif 
at the Pacific Cinématheque, 1145 
West Georgia Street, Vancouver 5, 
B.C. (684-2488). 


; 


. 


Letter 
from 
Tehran 


The long-time site of an internationally- 
respected festival of children’s films, 
Tehran in April 1972 put together its 
first adult film festival. Then late in 1973 
(November 27 through December 6) — 
with festival administrators confident 
that most of the bugs had been worked 
out — they held the Second Tehran 
International Film Festival, and invited 
about 400 of the world’s filmmakers 
and critics to attend. 

Expectably, the 1973 festival fol- 
lowed the Cannes example of having 
something for everyone: films in com- 
petition, films out of competition, spe- 
cial programmes, retrospectives (in 
this case, of the work of Frank Capra 
and René Clair), a Panorama of Afri- 
can Cinema, and a Film Market — all 
running simultaneously. Unfortunately, 
there were almost as many bugs and 
complications as there were films. 


Films failed to arrive in time to be. 


screened; many of the films were pro- 
jected under atrocious conditions (in- 
sufficient light, inadequate seating); the 
huge staff seemed to know very little 
about what was going on; press con- 
ferences, receptions and tours were 
scheduled with cavalier disregard for 
any screenings they might conflict with 
— and then there was the transporta- 
tion problem. Cannes, after all, is a 
town of 60,000 people that has been 
planned as a convention centre; Tehran 
is a city of 3 million, without any appa- 
rent plan at all. Because all of Cannes’ 
cinemas are within a few blocks of one 
another, it is possible to “sample”, 
or see portions of, a dozen or more 
films in a single day. In Tehran, festival 
events were spread throughout the city 
and, so, visiting journalists found them- 
selves spending the bulk of their time 
either on, or waiting for, the buses to 
hurtle them through the city’s chaotic 
traffic in an attempt to see — at most 
— three or four films a day. 

But, clearly, seeing films wasn’t of 
first import. The festival’s guests had 
been invited (at government expense of 
about $1000 each) more to be im- 
pressed by modern Iran — its office 
towers and fertilizer factories, products 
of the Shah's _ oil-revenue-financed 
“White Revolution” of agrarian reform 
and urban reconstruction. Which was 


Columns 


something of a shame, as the friendli- 
ness and hospitality of the Iranians, 
the mild climate, Tehran’s location 
mid-way between Asia, Africa and Eu- 
rope, and the country’s undeniable 
natural and historic attractions, all 
combine to make the city an ideal 
meeting-point for the world’s _ film- 


makers. The festival — with the bugs 
really eliminated and the films clearly 
a priority — would have a very pro- 


mising future. 


A total of 105 films, representing 46 
countries, were finally selected (most 
of them shorts), but a number of the 
films shown, both in and out of com- 
petition, were already familiar to West- 
ern journalists. Canada’s Kamouraska 
(dir. Claude Jutra) opened the festival 
hors-concours, with Gilles Carle’s Ce- 
lestial Bodies entered in the competi- 
tion (the latter, without English or non- 
Québecois French subtitles, was all 
but incomprehensible to its audience). 
Among US entries, either in or out of 
competition, were Sounder, Mean 
Streets, Walking Tall, Paper Moon, 
Scarecrow, and The Effect of Gamma 
Rays on Man-in-the-Moon Marigolds. 
Britain sent along The Hireling and 
The Optimists — for which Peter Sellers 
won the Best Actor award. 
Among other features seen were: 

The Stone Wedding (Romania; dirs. 
Mircea Veroiu and Dan Pita). Actually 
two short films, both based on classic 
short stories about peasant life in the 
Carpathians: ‘‘Fefeleaga’’, the tale of a 
woman — whose husband and sons 
have already died from silicosis (the 
villagers work in an  open-pit mine) 


Reneé Clair attended the Festival’s 
opening but didn’t seem prepared 
to talk much about his films (nor 
— he admitted — has he seen many 
films by other directors lately). He 
did, however, neatly encapsulate his 


career by describing himself as — 


along with Billy Wilder — ‘a writer 
who directs his own scripts because 
no one else will’. And he had a word 
or two for those who would abandon 
all cinema studies in favour of prac- 
tical, on-the-set, experience: ‘“Ex- 
perience teaches only what not to 
do, never what one ought to do.” 
The technique of filmmaking, he 
stated, can be picked up in “eight 
days”’. 


— and the death of her daughter; 
and “At a Wedding”, the story of the 
elopement of a young bride with a 
musician who plays at her wedding. 
Both films, shot in black-and-white 
against stark landscapes, have a 
sparseness and control to their exami- 
nation of these simple episodes in a 
world of silent resignation that is re- 
miniscent of some of the early Czech 
New Wave, but were unable — ultima- 
tely — to keep viewers from squirm- 
ing in their seats. 

Joanna, The French Woman (Brazil; 
dir. Carlos Diegues). Jeanne Moreau 
plays a French prostitute in ’30s Brazil 
who is brought home to be the new 
mistress of the house of her sugar- 
plantation-owning lover, only to preside 
over the death, not only of her new 
family, but of a whole way of rural life. 
There are fine supporting perfor- 
mances from Roberto Menescal, Hel- 
ber Rangel, and Eliezer Gomés, and a 
disastrous appearance by Pierre Car- 
din as an old friend of Joanna’s. Mo- 
reau gives as good a performance as 
can be expected under the circum- 
stances; she has aged of course, 
and has grounds to sue Cardin (who 
also designed her sack-like dresses), 
but there are still flashes of the Jules 
et Jim smile — not often enough, how- 
ever, to rescue a plot that, redolent 
with incest and _ pre-Columbian pri- 
mitivism, comes out something like a 
cross between Eugene O’Neill and 
Macunaima. 


Among the relatively few Iranian films 
shown, one that was generally well re- 
ceived — by the foreign press, at any 
rate — was A Simple Event, directed 
by 29-year-old Sohrab Shahid-Sales, 
who was awarded the prize for best 
director on the basis of this, his first 
feature. Produced under the auspices 
of the Iranian Ministry of Culture, it 
is an austere tale of a small boy, whose 
daily life consists of school, selling the 
fish his father catches (illegally), and 
a hard mat on the floor of the one-. 
room house he shares with his parents. 
The “simple event’ referred to in the 
title is the death of the boy’s mother, 
after which life goes on much as be- 
fore. Shahid-Sales, who studied in 
Vienna and Paris, owes an obvious 
debt to Bresson. His static camera, 
his repetition of angles and loca- 
tions, his innovative use of sound — 
all have earned him (he told me) a se- 
ries of attacks in the local press from 
fellow filmmakers more interested in 
churning out the cheap exploitation 
pictures that are the staple of the 
Iranian film industry. 
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The jury (which, by the way, in- 
cluded Sergei Bondarchuk, Frank Ca- 
pra, Jerzy Kawalerowicz, James Mason 
and Leopoldo Torre-Nilsson) awarded 
their Special Prize to another Iranian 
film, The Mongols, directed by Parviz 
Kimiavi, which (to a certain amount of 
confusion in the theatre) paralleled a 
number of linkages: that between a 
young tv director and his wife (who is 
doing her thesis on the 13th Century 
Mongol invaders of Persia/Iran); that 
between Iran’s bold past (symbolized 
by the Mongols) and its plastic pre- 
sent; and that between cinema and tv, 
agents of the change from past to 
present. A group of Mongols have 
somehow come back to life (in the 
tv director’s imagination? in a film he’s 
making?) and “invade” a desert town 
as living momento mori. 

One final para-lranian film was 
shown to a small group of us on the 
last morning of the festival: Bad-e Saba, 
Bad-e Asheqan (The Lover’s Wind), 
directed by Albert Lamorisse. A cele- 
bration of Iran’s land and people, the 
stunningly beautiful film is narrated by 
one of the country’s many winds as 
it travels about looking for a place to 
live. Slightly corny perhaps (more so 
in English than it would have seemed 
in French), but an excellent device to 
allow Lamorisse (whose best-known 
feature is The Red _ Balloon) once 
again ample opportunity to demonstra- 
te his ‘“Hélivision” technique of swoop- 
ing over the landscape with his ca- 
mera. Lamorisse completed the film in 
1970, but the Iranian government 
(which seems to have a bad habit in 
this regard: Dariush Mehrjui’s The Cow 
was totally banned for a year before 
it started winning awards at Venice and 
Chicago in 1971) decided that — with 
all that footage of deserts, mina- 
rets and tombs — the results of the 
White Revolution weren't nearly visible 
enough and so directed Lamorisse to 
include some more-modern footage be- 
fore they’d allow his film out of the 
country. It was while Lamorisse was 
filming a dam that his helicopter hit 
some power lines, tumbled into the 
water, and he was drowned. 

Peter Lebensold 


Endless 
Movie 


The Black Shadow Awards - 

for Excellence in Moving Pictures: 1973 
All the films noted below were seen, 
by me, for the first time in 1973. Some 
of them have been around for a few 
years; others are ‘official’ 1973 re- 
leases. Unfortunately, due to my being 
out of the country for nearly five 
months, | missed a number of early ’73 
releases. Such is life. | suspect that 
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even had | been here, I'd still find it 
hard to come up with ten great movies; 
’°73 was a thin year. 

For openers, a Ten-Best list (which 
has only eight films on it) in alpha- 
betical order: 


AMERICAN GRAFFITI (dir. George 
Lucas) 

CHARLEY VARRICK (dir. 
Siegel) 

EMPEROR OF THE NORTH 
Robert Aldrich) 

THE EXORCIST (dir. William Fried- 
kin) 

THE HARDER THEY COME (dir. Per- 
ry Henzell) 

THE LONG GOODBYE (dir. Robert 
Altman) 

MEAN STREETS (dir. Martin Scor- 
sese) 

STATE OF SIEGE (dir. Costa-Gavras) 

The Close-But-No-Cigar Award goes 
to five films this year: Bang the Drum 
Slowly (dir. John Hancock), Day For 
Night (dir. Francois Truffaut), Dillinger 
(dir. John Milius), Sleuth (dir. Joseph 
Mankiewicz) and Student Teachers 
(dir. Jonathan Kaplan). 

Max Schreck Award for Best Horror 
Film: The Exorcist (dir. William Fried- 
kin) 

Dziga Vertov Award for Best Politi- 
cal Film: A tie between Tupamaros 
(dir. Jan Lindquist) and Los Traidores 
[The Traitors] (Grupo Cine de la Base) 

Howard Hawks Award for Best “Old” 
Film Seen This Year: The Golden Coach 
(dir. Jean Renoir) 

Torn Curtain Award for Worst Film 
by a Good Director: Pat Garrett and 
Billy the Kid (dir. Sam Peckinpah) 

Keep On Keepin’ On Award for Con- 
tinuing Achievement: Donald Siegel 
for Charley Varrick 

Henri Langlois Award for Service 
to Students of Film History: Richard 
Schickel for two TV programs: Holly- 
wood /n the Forties and the Alfred 
Hitchcock segment of Men Who Made 
the Movies 

Special Johnny B. Goode Award 
for Rock ‘n’ Roll: American Graffiti 
(dir. George Lucas) 

Special Chelsea Girls Award for 
Creative Use of Split-Screen: Let the 
Good Times Roll (dir. Sid Levin and 
Robert Abel) 

Special Assbreaking Award for 
Amazing Stuntwork: Magnum Force 
(dir. Ted Post) 

Bernard Herrmann Award for Best 
Music: Toots and the Maytals, Jimmy 
Cliff, Desmond Dekker et a/ for The 
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(dir. 


Harder They Come 
Billy Bitzer Award for Creative 
Cinematography: Sven Nykvist for 


Cries and Whispers 

Ben Hecht Award for Excellence in 
Screen Writing: Unawarded 

Best Performance by an Actress: 
Unawarded 

Best Performance by an Actor: 
Laurence Olivier for Sleuth 

Best Director: Robert Aldrich for 


Emperor of the North 
Best Film of 1973: Emperor of the 
North Michael Goodwin 


Letter 
from 
New York 


Horizons by Larry Gottheim 

In a previous column | spoke about the 
earlier work of Larry Gottheim (Doorway, 
Fogline, Harmonica and _ Barn 
Rushes). All, with the exception of Barn 
Rushes, were beautifully conceived and 
disciplined films showing fine visual sen- 
sitivity. At that time, | wondered why such 
a film as Barn Rushes, a sloppily exe- 
cuted and visually insipid work, was in- 
cluded on the programme. It was one of 
those conceptual or structural films that 
is 95 per cent idea and five per cent effort 
in the realization of that idea. His new film 
Horizons unfortunately follows in this 
tradition. | knew that we were in for trou- 
ble the moment Gottheim decided to pre- 
face his work with a _ long-winded 
rationalization of what we were about to 
see. Whenever a filmmaker feels it 
necessary to preface his films with such 
voluminous explanations, it usually 
means that the films cannot speak for 
themselves, or are so unresolved that 
they cannot exist without the accompany- 
ing remarks. 

Meanwhile, back to Horizons. The 
camera movement in all sequences had 
the jitters, the result being, whatever 
movement existed within the image itself 
(grass blowing in the wind, figures in the 
fields, clouds, trees), was completely dis- 
sipated by the shaky and mediocre cam- 
era work. He seemed to be so preoc- 
cupied with attempting to tie the film to 
some kind of academic structure that he 
never really bothered to examine the im- 
agery in front of him. There was no sense 
of visual discovery. All previous aware- 
ness of the qualities of colour, spatial 
movement, texture that was seen in his 
earlier work had vanished and what we 
were left with was a crudely photo- 
graphed set of dead images, edited to- 
gether in academic progression. 


Serene Velocity by Ernie Gehr 

Serene Velocity is one of the few 
really unique films | have seen during 
the last few years. It is so emphatically 
single-minded and complete in its explo- 
ration of the various ironies and multiple 
levels of its imagery that it leaves one 
stunned. Just when you have settled into 
a one-groove visual interpretation of the 
given space you are viewing, Gehr trans- 
forms this space in such a way that your 
awareness of it becomes something en- 
tirely different. Surprises and transforma- 
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tions within the image area are con- 
stantly setting one off balance. The 
image is a corridor, with a set of double 
doors at one end. The camera is in a 
fixed position, placed squarely at the end 
of the hall facing these doors. The se- 
quence of shots consists of two images 
placed closely together, following one 
another at a rapid pace. The first slowly 
recedes from the doors; the second ap- 
proaches them. The shots alternate one 
with the other so that the viewer is pulled 
away and pushed forward almost at the 
same time. After a period the accumula- 
tion of these images makes what seems 
to be the logical perspective of the hall- 
way, invert upon itself — so that instead 
of it being a long hallway receding into 
the distance, it also becomes a pyramidal 
shape thrusting forward. The lines of the 
corridor (floor, walls, ceiling) create ex- 
panding and contracting squares within 
squares. Three-dimensionality in either 
direction, forward or backward, is all but 
destroyed only to reappear again unex- 
pectedily. As the distant doors draw 
nearer, both they and the hallway engulf 
in blackness the other gradually receding 
doors. A heartbeat blinking on and off. 
The long shot of the reflection of the ceil- 
ing lights bouncing off the floor becomes 
repeatedly pierced by a black line which 
is actually the dividing line between the 
doors. The variations and complexities 
which occur within the basic concept 
seem endless. Even the floor which nor- 
mally appears in natural perspective 
does not remain that way — in fact one 
sees an upright pyramid shooting out 
from the screen and then passing back 
into it, a characteristic strangeness of 
many of the transformations. One can 
only follow the progress of the doors by 
keeping the two bottom shiny brackets in 
view as they expand and contract. The 
receding doors become postage stamp 
size. The advancing doors fill the screen 
by half. This pushing back and forth flat- 
tens the image and gives rise to a com- 
plete geometric design. It is rare that a 
film, which on the surface seems to be 
only a technical tour-de-force, can lift one 
to such emotional heights as it develops 
from surprise to surprise. Serene 
Velocity is not another dry and deadly 
structural film, it is an organic living ex- 
perience. 


| spent a very curious but interesting 
day recently, appearing in a new film by 
Mike Snow. The title of it will be 
Rameau’s Nephew by Diderot (Thanks 
to Dennis Young) by Wilma Schoen. 
The film is prefaced by the title For 
English Speaking Audiences and is 
Snow's first “talkie”. He has been work- 
ing on it for about one and a half years 
and expects the final length to be about 
four hours. According to Mike, it should 
be finished in another couple of months. 
Three quarters of the film will have been 
shot in Canada, and the rest in New 
York. Itis a scripted film and the dialogue 
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is written by Snow himself. It’s full of 
people, colours and sound. Most defi- 
nitely sound. Bob Cowan 


A 
Filmmaker’s 
Column 


Since | wrote my last column I’ve had a 
chance to consider it more fully. | sug- 
gested that a fruitful way to understand 
motion picture perception was to make 
the eye-brain an integral part of the opti- 
cal system. There is nothing original 
about this idea. Scientists in television 
and film technology have been deeply in- 
volved in this concept, but aestheticians, 
or critics of filmmaking rarely attempt it. 
There’s no reason why they should, 
since it makes very little sense to discuss 
a theatrical melodrama in visual or 
kinesthetic terms. However, experimen- 
tal or underground films require just 
these considerations. 

| suggested that the basic analogy of 
eye and camera should be abandoned, 
with its correspondence between lens of 
the eye and lens of the camera, film with 
retina, and so on. Instead | proposed that 
we substitute the following: the eye is a 
theatre, the world is a film, the eye’s lens 
is a projector lens, and the retina is a 
screen. 

My analogy was meant to make clear 
that an aesthetic theory of film should 
take into account the psychology of a 
dynamic eye and mind in relation to the 
technology of the cinema’— rather than 
to explain brain function and the eye. 

Let’s put the concept to use: | will now 
turn my attention to one of the most 
puzzling comparisons | have attempted 
to verbalize. | think that most people who 
are reading this are visually sophisticated 
enough to tell the difference between a 
television program originating on tape, 
and one on film. As a matter of fact, very 
young children can tell the difference. But 
nobody has been able to put that differ- 
ence in words, or at least not to my satis- 
faction. It’s not that | believe every ex- 
perience needs to be, or can be, ex- 
pressed verbally, but rather that | am 
intrigued by what it is that makes this 
comparison so difficult. 

When some movie exhibited theatri- 
cally a few months before makes its 
“premiere” on TV, it is broadcast from a 
good 35mm print, and it has a substan- 
tially different look from the daytime tv 
soap opera shot on tape. Although it is 
possible to talk about quality differences 
which include lighting set-ups, editing 
and other production techniques, | think 
the heart of the matter lies in the back- 
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ground noise of the respective media, 
and the eye. 

You may be familiar with the minute 
scintillating lights perceived in a dark- 
ened room, or when your eyes are 
closed, or under the influence of a few 
hundred micrograms of acid. What you 
are seeing at such times is the random 
residual firing of retinal cells. Neural 
pulses usually arrive at the brain as a 
result of an image projected upon the re- 
tina. Sometimes these are spurious 
signals, or background noise originating 
in the information gathering system. 
Every information system has _ back- 
ground noise, and when the noise is too 
great the signal gets swamped. En- 
gineers use the general term “noise” 
even when they are not discussing sound 
recording or transmission. 

Huxley, in The Doors of Perception, 
talks about the trippy effects of mes- 
caline, and how one perceives a 
diamond-like pattern in the heavens 
when high (“Lucy in the Sky with 
Diamonds”). Background noise, back- 
ground noise — you may find God in 
background noise. In Tibetan mandala 
art, we have some of the best examples 
of the appreciation of the grainy percep- 
tion of the eye-brain. Much of the power 
of these works depends upon the exploi- 
tation of this textural effect. 

Film is made up of a succession of 
frames, each one of which is built of 
grains of silver or, for colour film, dye 
which has replaced silver. Each frame 
has a different granular pattern, even if 
the overall image is the same as that in 
the preceeding frame. This gives rise to a 
changing pattern of granularity like the 
background noise of the residual firing of 
retinal cells in the eye-brain system. In 
short, the background noise of motion 
picture systems is very much like that of 
the eye-brain. 

The comparable background noise of 
television is a fixed raster of about 500 
lines. A television image when displayed 
on a colour tube always retains the 
shadow mask or striped pattern of the 
phosphors coated on the picture tube’s 
face. Unlike the film image composed of 
randomly swirling grains, it is an image 
projected on a fixed pattern — quite un- 
like the noise of the human visual sys- 
tem. 

| think the essential difference between 
the two systems lies in the nature of their 
background noise. Film is similar to the 
eye-brain, and television in its present 
form is quite different. When film is 
transmitted over a television system, its 
granularity is combined with the tv raster, 
and is still perceptible, so its image qual- 
ity is markedly different from a pure 
television image. 

Television systems of the future will 
undoubtedly rely upon a digitally proces- 
sed signal originating from a matrix type 
transducer within the camera, like that in 
the new Fairchild miniature solid state 
camera. Such images will be displayed 
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on a solid state mosaic screen employing 
light-emitting diodes. When this hap- 
pens, the tv image will have granular 
background noise resembling the 
eye-brain’s. Lenny Lipton 


Letter 
from 
Holland 


Most creative writers regard the short 
story as an exercise for — or a relaxation 
from — their novels; painters are rarely 
satisfied with mere drawings or litho- 
graphs, even though they need to dothem 
for a living. So the filmmaker thinks of 
his shorts, and it is hardly surprising that 
during the past ten years in Holland there 
has been something of a rebellion in the 
film world — a rebellion against the long- 
established tradition of shorts and shorts 
alone. 

There are several reasons for the 
Dutch suspicion of feature films. The 
restrictions of the Dutch language mean 
that it would be hazardous to export a 
domestic feature; it is hard to recoup the 
negative costs on the home market; 
Dutch audiences have in the past been 
scornful of local films, believing that such 
things are best imported from abroad, 
like cars and watches — and so on. 

But the real obstacles in the path of 
Dutch feature films are less tangible. 
There is no tradition of entertainment 
movies in Holland as there is in, say, 
Sweden. There are comparatively few 
producers with the professional expertise 
to handle a feature, and even fewer 
scriptwriters whose dramatic flair kindles 
the imagination. 

Dutch directors have one big advan- 
tage working in their favour. There is a 
system of official subsidies for films that 
pre-dates virtually all the much more 
vaunted and much more fashionable ar- 
rangements in practice in Sweden, Den- 
mark, Yugoslavia, Belgium, and Aus- 
tralia. Since 1965 there has been a bank 
for Dutch feature film production in the 
form of a Production Fund from the gov- 
ernment and the Nederlandse Bioscoop- 
bond (the country’s largest film trade 
organisation). But the grants from this 
Fund are never sufficient to finance a full- 
length film without a producer’s having 
to seek more support off his own bat. And 
this has proved difficult, in the face of a 
series of abysmal failures during the 
Sixties. 

On the other hand, the Netherlands 
represents paradise on earth for anyone 
willing to express his vision within the 
confines of the short film. Altogether 
some $1.2 million is available in the form 
of loans and production credits from the 
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Nederlandse Bioscoopbond, the Ministry 
of Culture, Recreation and Social Wel- 
fare, and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
If a budding director fails to secure any 
cash from these organisations, he may 
turn either to one of the TV stations for 
a subsidy or approach one of the indus- 
trial giants like Philips, KLM, or Shell, 
with a view to making a sponsored film 
for them. 

Currently there are several proposals 
in the air for reforming the system of sub- 
sidies so as to preserve and nourish the 
country’s fledgling feature film industry. 
Until now, officials have pointed out, with 
some justification, that such features as 
have seen the light of day have hardly 
impressed audiences at international film 
festivals. 

But in 1972 and 1973, there has been 
a breakthrough. Dutch feature films have 
started to earn money at the box-office. 
And nothing succeeds like success. The 
storm-troopers at the head of this new 
movement are two close friends, Pim de 
la Parra and Wim Verstappen. In the 
manner of Truffaut and Godard, they cut 
their teeth on a film magazine (Skoop, 
still published today) in the early Sixties, 
and since 1965 they have produced all 
their films, long and short, under the 
banner of “Scorpio,” with the “S” of Scor- 
pio deliberately written “$.” Like Truffaut 
and Godard, too, Pim and Wim admit to 
a boundless affection for the American 
B film af the Forties and Fifties. One of 
their most profitable features, Obses- 
sions, was dedicated to Republic Pic- 
tures, and all their work is executed 
swiftly and dramatically, with one thrill fol- 
lowing another and with seemingly no 
plot development too grotesque for con- 
sideration (Blue Movie revolves around 
a young man’s inability to sustain an 
erection with the girl he really loves). Pim 
and Wim share the duties of a film pro- 
duction team with unquenchable 
enthusiasm. Pim will direct one film, with 
Wim as producer, and on their next 
assignment their roles may be reversed. 
Pim’s latest opus is Frank and Eva — 
Living Apart Together (scripted, like 
many Scorpio films, by Scots writer 
Charles Gormley), and his biggest hit has 
been Obsessions. Wim came to promi- 
nence with his “provo” picture, Joszef 
Katus, in 1966. It was screened at the 
Critics’ Week in Cannes, and Wim has 
since struck the financial jackpot with 
Blue Movie. Some Scorpio films have 
been unmitigated flops, including 
Rubia’s Jungle and Confessions of 
Loving Couples, but there is always 
another project in sight, and because 
they work efficiently and on modest 
means, Pim and Wim are able to survive 
to fight another day. 

Like all flag-bearers, however, Pim and 
Wim will probably not reap the rewards 
that they are helping to place within the 
reach of others. The resounding success 
of Business is Business (Wat zien ik) 


and Turkish Delight (Turks fruit) have 
brought Paul Verhoeven to the brink of 
international recognition as a director, 
and his style and approach owe much 
to Pim and Wim. Both movies, and espe- 
cially Turkish Delight, are wise enough 
to conceal a serious centre beneath a 
surface gloss of comedy and sexual 
innuendo. Turkish Delight is like a 
parody of Ken Russell's Savage Mes- 
siah, with a vigorous young sculptor fall- 
ing in love with a nubile girl only to dis- 
cover that she is dying from an obscure 
mental disease. His encounters with the 
girl’s parents, his cheerful vulgarity in the 
face of bourgeois conformity, and the 
endlessly witty dialogue, help to make 
the film a whirlwind experience. 
Verhoeven knows how to tell a story and 
how to pace a film for nearly two hours 
— attributes that have eluded the Dutch 
for a long time. Business is Business, 
taken from the popular novels by Albert 
Mol, tells of a prostitute in the Irma La 
Douce range whose exploits in the red 
light district of Amsterdam are amusing, 
bizarre, and subtle by turns. 

Another director whose work carries a 
personal signature is Frans Weisz. Born 
of Hungarian and Dutch-Portuguese 
parentage, Weisz studied at the Centro 
Sperimentale film school in Rome. At the 
age of twenty-six, he directed a brilliant 
sponsored short, A Sunday on the 
Island of the Grande Jatte, a Pirandel- 
lian exercise on the fascination of books 
that was imaginatively photographed by 
Gerard Van den Berg and whose fluent 
compositions recalled the Impressionist 
painting of Seurat. Then came the under- 
rated if rather self-indulgent Illusion Is 
a Gangstergirl (1967), which had an 
Italian zest and visual polish remarkable 
in such a young director. One feels that 
Weisz, whose latest film The Frame-Up, 
has done extremely well on its home ter- 
ritory, might well have developed into the 
Dutch Bertolucci had he been working in 
the right climate and enjoyed the aid of 
some experienced scriptwriters. 

So far | have ignored the Dutch 
documentary tradition, for the simple 
reason that it no longer plays a large part 
in the thinking or ambitions of most 
young filmmakers in the Netherlands. 
One cannot forget, however, that since 
the war the Dutch have made as signifi- 
cant a contribution to the development 
of the short film as Canada or Yugo- 
slavia. Joris lvens is perhaps too cos- 
mopolitan a figure to be claimed truly by 
Holland, but Bert Haanstra, Herman van 
der Horst, Charles Huguenot van der Lin- 
den, and John Ferno have all reached 
the summit of their craft, and Haanstra 
is recognized as something more than a 
mere craftsman. His particular brand of 
“candid” cinema, combined with his 
brimming humanism and affection for 
people at work and at play, raise his work 
beyond the level of mere reportage. 
Haanstra’s wit is characteristically Dutch, 


but his vision, and the lessons that he 
draws tolerantly from his material, are 
universal. Ape and Super-Ape (Bij de 
beesten af), which took him over three 
years to create, was nominated for an 
Academy Award in 1973 and is a superb 
cinematic essay on the parallels between 
mankind and the animals. Scorning |i- 
brary footage, Haanstra and his two-man 
team spent months in the Antarctic, 
Africa, North and South America, filming 
at close quarters such species as pen- 
guins, anthropoid apes and _ chim- 
panzees, sticklebacks, and lizards. The 
Sage but never patronising commentary 
points out that man rejects the lessons 
of nature at his peril. “Sentimentality is 
only for humans,” says _ Haanstra. 
“Nature can’t afford that luxury.” 

Haanstra’s films, now mostly of feature 
length, are popular in Holland although, 
like Ingmar Bergman's, they depend on 
the international market for their profit. 
Ferno, van der Horst, and van der Linden 
(who won an Academy Award for This 
Tiny World in 1973) could not hope to 
achieve such a degree of financial viabil- 
ity and must continue either to leave their 
country — as lvens did in the Thirties — 
and seek work elsewhere, or remain in 
Holland and concentrate on short sub- 
jects. . 

One man who did leave Holland for a 
period is George Sluizer. After serving 
his apprenticeship with Haanstra and in 
the field of sponsored documentaries for 
Shell and others, he visited Brazil. The 
result was Joao and the Knife, 
screened at the Berlin Festival in 1972, 
and a clutch of shorts made in the 


Brazilian interior. — 
Another wandering Dutchman is Louis 


van Gasteren, whose The House, with 
its fragmented time structure a la Res- 
nais, caught the attention of film festivals 
a decade ago. Balked, embittered, but 
superbly articulate, van Gasteren has 
long been a thorn in the side of the Dutch 
film establishment. Like most directors in 
the Netherlands, he manages his own 
small production company, and has had 
to turn to television not so much to earn 
his livelihood as to find a medium that 
can accommodate his constantly quest- 
ing and shifting imagination. Je ne sais 
pas ... moi non plus is a haunting inter- 
view film, in which the director himself 


is seen talking to an old woman in a - 


dilapidated farm area near Limoges in 
France. Van Gasteren cleverly lulls the 
spectator into a false complacency as he 
shows us first a series of Pieter Bruegel 
paintings of ancient farm dwellings, and 
then a montage of modern roads, high- 
rise apartment blocks, and the miracles 
of the technological age. Then comes the 
interview with the farmer’s wife, and one 
realises that people still live in those con- 
ditions depicted by Bruegel, and that, if 
not quite content, they are at least re- 
signed to the status quo. Van Gasteren 
is a radical filmmaker, but unlike most 
agit-prop cinéastes he has the visual 
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fantasy and control necessary to ex- 
press his ideas. 

There are also directors in Holland 
who are quite content to work outside the 
pattern of subsidised production, and 
foremost among them is Frans Zwartjes, 
a modest lecturer in his forties. Zwartjes 
is the one true “underground” filmmaker 
in the Netherlands, and his short fan- 
tasies are constructed with meticulous 
care. His style is obsessive and 
immediately recognisable. His girls are 
creatures of the night, their faces starkly 
lit so that lips gleam like black weals 
against the white cheeks, reminiscent of 
Louise Brooks in Pabst’s films. They 
inhabit an hermetic world of guilt and dis- 
gust, although in the past two years 
Zwartjes’s vision has brightened some- 
what, with movies like Through the Gar- 
den bubbling with comedy and a 
Méliés-like enthusiasm for the tricks of 
the medium. Zwartjes handles all phases 
of production himself, even to the extent 


of composing the music, and his strength 
lies in his ability to tap the deep currents 
of frustration and fantasy that run in 
human nature. In one of his longer films, 
Home Sweet Home, a girl and her 
mate set about their love-making with 
palpable distaste. She lies limply on a 
bed while he tries to project his wish- 
image of a writhing, full-breasted nude 
onto her body in an attempt to achieve 
orgasm. The lighting and the processing 
(again executed by Zwartjes himself) 
convert the faces into dark landscapes, 
the eyes into sombre craters of desire. 
At last the man finds a beetle squirming 
on the bed-clothes and thrusts it into the 
girl's mouth. As she stirs, and then rises 
to crush the creature into the pillow with 
her shiny leather shoe, the kinkiness of 
the relationship reaches its climax. 
There’s an almost Bufuelian humour 
about this sexual sparring, and as the 
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couple disappear beneath the bed at the 
close of Home Sweet Home one thinks 
of the necrophiliac Duke in Belle de 
Jour. 

Surrealism and expressionism are the 
key elements in Zwartjes’s cinema, as 
they are also in the films of Johan van 
der Keuken. But van der Keuken has a 
more orthodox pedigree. Born in 1938, 
he began as a photographer, then 
attended IDHEC in Paris, wrote film criti- 
cism for a Dutch weekly paper, and 
embarked on a series of TV films. Many 
of these reflect van der Keuken’s sym- 
pathy for the underprivileged in modern 
society, and in works like A Film for 
Lucebert and Blind Child he brings an 
abstract, aesthetic order to images of 
poverty and discontent. Beauty, pro- 
duced in 1970, is an obscure, symbolist 
drama about a “Fascist spy,” who 
ultimately destroys himself by trying to 
impose a uniform, rigid framework on the 
world around him. 

Altogether Holland possesses one of 
the most vigorous and resilient film indus- 
tries in the world, and it may very well be 
that in the new era of low-budget, per- 
sonal cinema it will survive better than 
many of its larger neighbours. Directors 
in the Netherlands are no longer working 
in isolated units. The enthusiasm of Pim 
and Wim, once regarded as excessive 
and misplaced, has spread, and a “Dutch 
school” may yet emerge in the way that 
Czech cinema flowered in the mid-Sixties 
and Italian neo-realism developed after 
the war. The talent is now undoubtedly 
there, and when talent is allied to finan- 
cial patronage of the kind that many 
Dutch filmmakers enjoy, the results can 
be exciting. Peter Cowie 
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“It's the spectator and not life that art 
really mirrors.” —Oscar Wilde 

(The Picture of Dorian Gray) 
The Harvard Lampoon, that most devas- 
tating of American satirical publications, 
has just voted Last Tango in Paris the 
worst film of last year. Whatever Mr. 
Bertolucci’s intentions were, what re- 
sulted was~a “five dollar pornographic 
film” in a class with other espéces de 
merde like Deep Throat, which could 
also command, and get, that “going rate” 
for pornographic films. (“Never trust the 
teller,” admonished D.H. Lawrence, 
“trust the tale.”) Try to get five dollars a 
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Columns 


seat for any of the immortal films you can 
name and your total take at the box office 
would be beans. There’s the point of it all. 
Film theatres as brothels and the films as 
bait — for that five dollars. 

Instead of using “permissiveness” 
(read: sex) to make better films, produc- 
ers are using it as a substitute for better 
films. Lacking the wit to make good films, 
with or without sex, they make sex films 
per se, substituting sensation and shock 
for wit. And without wit, what you have is 
witless, no? Q.E.D. 

It is characteristic of defenders of such 
films to do likewise, to substitute name- 
calling for reasoned argument towards 
those who call such aberrations by their 
right name, imputing to those who do so 
whatever is “eating” themselves. Freud 
knew about this phenomenon and called 


‘it “transference.” It can be cured if you 


care two figs about making sense. 


Did you know that Brecht put himself into 
one of the songs that Jenny, the pirate’s 
girl, sings in The Three Penny Opera be- 
fore the curtain in the interlude between 
Scenes One and Two of Act Three? 

Toscanini, who had an acid sense of 
humour when it came to reviling his 
players when they didn’t measure up to 
what he wanted of them, once warned 
them that he had it on good authority that 
he was going to be reincarnated as the 
doorman of the bordello in whatever town 
the orchestra was playing, and that he 
would punish them by not allowing a 
single one to enter. 

Did you know that Brigitte Helm, the 
siren of many German films, especially of 
Metropolis (the robot woman) and 
L’Atlantide (Antinea, Queen of Atlantis), 
had no intention of ever being an actress 
and, as a young girl, wanted to be a 
pediatrician? Acting in the movies was 
her mother’s idea. 

A few moments ago | spoke of wit, that 
quality that has all but gone out of pres- 
ent filmmaking, just as charm, another 
rare quality, has. | bring the subject up 
again because | have just recalled a par- 
ticularly amusing witticism of Oscar 
Wilde about the effect of Chopin’s music 
on people. “Hearing it gives them a past 
they never had,” he said, in explanation 
of its popularity. Devilishly clever, that. 

Did you know that hunting is forbidden 
by the Jewish religion? 

Did you know that the James Cruze 
sequence of the prostitute in If | Had a 
Million was antedated by the Marshal 
Neilan sequence in the 1926 Bits of 
Life? Both prostitutes wanted, more than 
anything else, the luxury of sleeping 
alone. They realize this longing when 
they come into a sudden windfall of good 
fortune. If it was already hard to be origi- 
nal back in 1932, imagine what it must be 
like in these benighted times. 

“There are no bad actors,” once said 
Josef von Sternberg. “There are only bad 
directors.” 


“Everyone is an actor,” once said 
Eisenstein. “Everyone can play at least 
one role perfectly — himself. That’s why | 
use non-professionals, whenever | can.” 

Sternberg used to be accused of being 
egocentric, but listen to this by Oscar 
Wilde in “The Critic as Artist”: “Bad ar- 
tists always admire each other's work. 
They call it being large-minded and free 
from prejudice. But a truly great artist 
cannot conceive of life being shown, or 
beauty fashioned, under any conditions 
other than those he has selected.” 

“No great artist ever sees things as 
they really are,” Wilde said at another 
time. “If he did, he would cease to be an 
artist.” Apropos which | offer Lubitsch’s 
“I’ve been to Paris, France and to Paris, 
Paramount, and | think | prefer Paris, 
Paramount.” 

Did you know that Murnau’s original 
casting for his picturization of Faust was 
Lillian Gish as Marguerite and Conrad 
Veidt as Mephisto? 

And that Sternberg first wanted Brigitte 
Helm as Lola Lola for The Blue Angel 
and when she wasn’t available began 
looking around and found Dietrich? And 
that before Pommer, at Jannings’ re- 
quest, sent for Sternberg to do a film of 
the Heinrich Mann novel, Professor 
Unrat, which became The Blue Angel, 
Pabst had originally wanted to do it? And 
that Pabst once also wanted to do Faust, 
with Louise Brooks as Helen of Troy? 
And that Pabst tried to win Garbo back to 
the screen with the dual roles of 
Penelope and Circe in an adaptation of 
Homer's Odyssey? (| was present when 
it happened. “Too late,” she smiled 
sadly. “Too late.”) 

Making movies was like a perpetual 
chess game. Ludwig Berger was origi- 
nally slated to do Ufa’s Faust but Pom- 
mer had second thoughts about it and 
gave it to Murnau. He thought so much of 
the director of The Last Laugh that he 
also wanted to give him Ufa’s vaudeville 
story, Variety, to do, until he had a last 
minute intuition to give it to a then lesser 
name but one who had had actual vau- 
deville and circus experience, E.A. Du- 
pont. In every one of Pommer's “chess 
moves” he was proven right and he be- 
came the foremost catalyst of the Euro- 
pean cinema in the pre-Hitler era. Every- 
thing that made any sense in Europe 
seems to have happened in the pre-Hitler 
era. 

Did you know that the Chinese spoken 
in Shanghai Express, which begins in 
the north, in Peking, and travels to cen- 
tral China, to Shanghai, is the Chinese of 
south China, that of Canton? Not that it 
matters, except maybe to Chinese famil- 
iar with the different dialects spoken in 
the different provinces. 

And that many Yiddishisms crept into 
the German language in the pre-Hitler 
days. M and The Testament of Dr. 
Mabuse are replete with their use in the 
underworld argot spoken in those films. 


The genre of this speech was even de- 
scribed by a Yiddishism, ganovim 
Sprache (crooks’ talk). 

Which leaves me just room to recom- 
mend one film: Orson Welles’ forthcom- 
ing Fake, a virtuoso exercise by the mas- 
ter on the theme of fakery in art — that of 
Elmyr de Hory, the painter, and Clifford 
Irving, the would-be biographer of How- 
ard Hughes. Until it comes your way, 
read John Russell Taylor's description of 
itin the Autumn '73 Sight & Sound, which 
will whet your appetite if you are a true 
aficionado. More on this from me anon. (I 
cannot recommend The Long Goodbye, 
though it derives from one of my two 
favorite mystery novelists, Raymond 
Chandler — the other being Dashiell 
Hammett, of course — and has an amus- 
ing opening involving Elliot Gould’s at- 
tempts to give his finicky cat breakfast. It 
also, alas, has gratuitous shock mo- 
ments that have nothing to do with the 
plot, which is so complex that | lost it in 
the second reel and never found it again. 
But four-letter words, meaningless nud- 
ity, and dogs copulating are no compen- 
sation for panache, which The Big 
Sleep, an earlier Chandler film mystery, 
had.) Herman G. Weinberg 
@@eeee80008080 
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Adventures With D.W. Griffith, by Karl Brown. Farrar, Straus 
and Giroux. 252 pages. $10.00. In Canada: Doubleday. 
gee of the American Film 1900-1971, by Charles 
Higham. Doubleday. 322 pages. $12.50. In Canada: Double- 
day. $14.00. 

Karl Brown’s Adventures with D.W. 
Griffith is a treat. Brown worked for Grif- 
fith during the great director's 1913-1919 
Stay in Hollywood (from before the mak- 
ing of Birth of a Nation till the release of 
Broken Blossoms). Working first as 
Billy Bitzer’s assistant and then as a 
cameraman in his own right, Brown was 
very much involved in the birth of Hol- 
lywood, and this first volume of his au- 
tobiography is the most detailed evoca- 
tion of the period I've ever read. 

For this important contribution to film 
scholarship we're once again in Kevin 
Brownlow’s debt. Karl Brown was living 
in “obscurity on a comfortable income” 
when tracked down by Brownlow who 
had greatly admired his work as 
cameraman on The Covered Wagon 
and as director of Stark Love. After in- 
terviewing Brown, Brownlow (at Jay 
Leyda’s urging) hesitantly suggested that 
he write a book. Adventures with D.W. 
Griffith is the result and it’s a joy to read. 

Brown avoided research to keep his 
memory “pure,” and in editing the book 
Brownlow has footnoted instances where 


Brown’s recollections differ with the gen- 


erally accepted histories. There are very 
few such instances where it appears that 
Brown’s memory is playing tricks, and 
this book should become one of the 
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primary sources for information on the 
period. 

On top of that the book is great fun. 
Though at times | found Brown overly 
condescending to his young self (a form 
of modesty, | guess), a delightful sense 
of humour infuses his writing. You may 
find parts of the book too technically 
oriented (there are not only detailed ac- 
counts of the workings of cameras, 
lenses and lights, but also of cars, explo- 
sives and just about every kind of 
machinery the young Brown came 
across), but you can skip the technical 
details and still be left with details of 
the making of Birth of a Nation and 
Intolerance, portraits of Griffith, his co- 
workers and rivals, and life with the 
Brown family — all as seen through the 
eyes of the teenaged Karl Brown. 

The major complaints | have about 
Adventures with D.W. Griffith have to 
do with the layout: | found the lines too 
long for the size of type and | dislike hav- 
ing all the photographs (many of which 
were new to me) clumped together. | 
have no such complaints about The Art 
of the American Film 1900-1971: it’s 
beautifully laid out with the (usually famil- 
iar) stills carefully placed throughout the 
text. My chief complaint here is with the 
writing: this book is a useless piece of 
crap. 

The flyleaf of the book advertises it as 
“the first up-to-date history of the Ameri- 
can film since 1939.” As a history book it 
stinks; it has no scholarly apparatus — 
not even a bibliography — and there’s 
therefore no way of knowing the sources 
for Higham’s “facts.” So we'll never 
know, for instance, why he thinks that 
Broken Blossoms was based on a story 
called “The Yellow Man and the Girl” or 
that it was “photographed under the 
supervision of Hendrik Sartov by Billy 
Bitzer.” All the sources I’ve found claim 
that the original story was called “The 
Chink and the Child” and that Sartov 
should be credited only for “special ef- 
fects.” 

In his introduction Higham states, “1 
have seen and reseen each of the films 
discussed in this book, where possible in 
35mm.” Bullshit. If so, why does he write 
that Hearts of the World was “marred 
by Griffith's inadequate portrayal of the 
lives of British soldiers’? Inadequate is 
right; there’s barely a British soldier in the 
film: it’s about an American in the French 
army. Higham manages to get the plots 
of quite a few other films wrong as well. 

OK, so it’s not a work of scholarship; 
the flyer also promises “a fresh critical 
approach... intentionally at odds with 
the depressingly standardized analysis 
of most historians.” In fact, Higham’s crit- 
ical approach is the standard one of 15 
years ago. Hence, Howard Hawks is 
“technically uninteresting,” Marnie is “a 
failure... a dead film” and Lewis Mile- 
stone is “foremost amongst the artists of 
the sound era.” Higham, of course, is en- 


titled to his opinions, but this book 
doesn’t offer much more than opinions; 
and, since most of the films are disposed 
of with a short paragraph or even less, 
there is no real analysis. 

There’s not much in this book that you 
can't find elsewhere. Maybe it’s meant as 
a high school text, but William Kuhn has 
already written a pretty good text on 
American films for Pflaum, and besides, 
high school students aren’t so dumb that 
they’d accept something as superficial as 
The Art of the American Film. 

Joe Medjuck 
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When is a book not a book? When it 
comes crammed, like this one does, with 
charts, calculators, rulers, filters and 
other stuff. This book, or rather this 
kit/book seriously rivals what has up to 
now been the cameraman’s bible — The 
American Cinematographer Manual — 
in that it just begs to be packed in with 
the equipment. Unlike the manual, it 
becomes a tool in itself. 

The kit/book consists of two bound 
books contained in a vinyl jacket whose 
pockets, like some cinematic Cracker 
Jack box, are crammed with all sorts of 
useful little goodies from sticks to clean 
the gate of the camera, to a ruler and 
magnifying glass. The back of the book 
can be used as a slate when written on 
with a grease pencil which you find, con- 
veniently enough, in another of the little 
pouches. Inside the vinyl jacket, are 
found two booklets, one of which is called 
Text, and the other Tools. The Tools 
book has assorted calculators, and test 
charts. Where applicable, the data 
supplied is relevant to super 8, 16, & 
35mm. In the Tools book there is also 
a short text explaining the use of each 
calculator and chart, something which 
should be of interest to the non- 
professional. 

The last item in this package and pro- 
bably the most useful is the Text. It 
covers pretty well everything you would 
want to know about the camera end of 
film production. Topics covered include 
exposure, framing, filters, laboratories, 
etc. In each section, the text begins with 
basic principles and then, logically and 
clearly, goes into the more complex 
details. 

It should be stressed that this is not a 
how-to-textbook. If you are interested in 
learning how to operate a camera then 
this book would be useful only as a sup- 
plement to a basic instructional text. It 
is also not the sort of book that Sunday 
home-movie filmmakers would find of 
any use. It is an extremely practical mine 
of information — of use to the working 
professional, yet written in a clear simple 
language that even the student will 
understand. Ronald Blumer 
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Rockne — All American and all the 
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deluxe-packaged and including a 
comprehensive program booklet, 
make for unforgettable WB 50th Anni- 
versary celebratory album #2. 
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At Heart; and Erich Korngold’s score 
from The Adventures of Robin Hood, 
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packaged and including a compre- 
hensive program booklet, make for 
unforgettable WB 50th Anniversary 
celebratory album *1. 
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“Altman and Gould 
make a brilliant 
‘Long Goodbye. 


It’s so good that | don’t know 
where to begin describing it. 

It’s great fun and it’s funny, 
but it’s a serious, unique work. my 


u a = —Vincent Canby, New York Times 


‘it's a 
knockout 
of a movie. 


Gould comes back with his best 
performance yet. You feel as 
if it could go on indefinitely 
and you'd be absorbed in it. $3 


—Pauline Kael, The New Yorker 


‘One of the best 
new pictures 
I've seen in 
quite some time. 


Altman keeps the screen alive 
as very few directors today can; 
he is idiosyncratic, contrary, 
resourceful and exciting. 

His talent is undeniable. 99 


—Peter Bogdanovich, Esquire 


“<The Long Goodbye’ 
is a lovely film, 
go see it. 


| don’t know why other audiences 
did not dig it as much. After all 
Altman was taking on a film classic 
and a literary classic as well. 
But he did it successfully. 99 


—Ralph Gleason, Rolling Stone 
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